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FOREWORD 


Wir this issue of the Review we introduce what appears to be a 
departure in policy. Included as a supplement is a report of a Committee 
on the Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness. 

Despite this innovation, there has been no change in the purpose and 
function of the Review oF EpucaTIONAL ResearcHu. Our goal remains that 
of the periodical digest of research in various areas of education. On the 
other hand, there has been continuous effort to prevent the Review from 
becoming little more than an annotated bibliography of the literature. 

For this reason, the Editorial Board has urged such measures as would 
keep the Review on a level which would contribute synthesis and perspec- 
tive of research in a given area. In response to an inquiry of the member- 
ship the principle has been endorsed by the Association. 

The nature of the Committee’s report is such that it contributes the kind 
of orientation which the Board would like to see included in the Review. 
It deals with all of the elements of research “conceptualization”—purposes, 
criteria, methodology. As such it is considered appropriate as a supple- 
ment to the chapters of the issue. 

The decision to include it was formally made by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association at its meeting in St. Louis on February 24, 1952. It 
should be noted that the supplement is a report of a committee of the Asso- 
ciation; its subject is germane; it deals with broad problems of orientation 
of research in a major field; it is not the report of an original piece of 
research. The Review in publishing the supplement has therefore not 
departed from its policy of not publishing original research contributions. 
Our purpose remains that of reviewing the research which has been pub- 
lished since the subject was last reviewed. 

The teacher will always be a subject of educational research. This issue 
is thus about one of the basic topics of the three-year cycle of the Review. 
In this issue will be found some concepts, some ideas, which have not ap- 
peared previously. It should serve students in this area in finding what has 
been accomplished and in exploring what remains to be done in a very 
fertile field of educational research. 


Francis G. Corne.y, Editor 
Review of Educational Research 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ly cenera this issue follows the pattern set by previous Teacher Person- 
nel numbers of the Review. However, some reorganization has been at- 
tempted, consisting of the recombination of certain topics and the addition 
of three chapters dealing with teacher-personnel problems in higher edu- 
cation. Teacher-personnel research at the college level previously has been 
reviewed in the same chapters as similar research applying to the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In planning this issue, the problems 
seemed to be sufficiently different to warrant separate discussion. 

The scarcity of well designed teacher-personnel research is typical of 
the whole area rather than any specific educational level or topic. Much 
of the research that has been reported is of a descriptive nature employ- 
ing observational and questionnaire technics. However, such descriptions 
are useful insofar as they often provide guidance and remedial data for 
the educational practitioner and occasionally suggest hypotheses that the 
researcher may test in controlled studies. 

The relative dearth of significant investigations in the area of teacher 
personnel probably is due in part to the lack of researchers who are 
familiar enough with technics of sampling, control, and statistical analysis 
to design studies that will yield clear-cut results. Increased attention to 
these problems is evidenced by the appearance of such treatment as John- 
son’s Statistical Methods in Research, Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook’s Re- 
search Methods in Social Relations, Edward’s Experimental Design in 
Psychological Research, Lindquist’s Educational Measurements, and Par- 
tin’s Surveys, Polls, and Samples. 

One methodological problem that has been particularly difficult for 
teacher-personnel researchers is that dealing with the criteria of teacher 
behavior. It is pertinent to note that the American Educational Research 
Association appointed a committee to study the problem particularly from 
the standpoint of a theoretical model for research that depends upon cri- 
terion data. A report of that committee is appended to this issue. 

In concluding one chapter of this issue the author notes with disappoint- 
ment the failure to collate research findings and provide a working plan 
that may be applied with confidence in educational practice. Unfortunately, 
much of the research in teacher personnel has been essentially exploratory, 
and considerable replication and study probably would be advisable before 
radically new departures in school practice should be recommended. Never- 
theless, the point is well made; it is time research in teacher personnel was 
coming of age. Technics of study are available and it seems reasonable to 
expect that educational researchers soon should come up with procedures 
of known reliability and validity. 


Davi G. Ryans, Chairman 
Committee on Teacher Personnel. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Measurement of Teacher Characteristics and 
Prediction of Teaching Efficiency 


ARVIL S. BARR 


[yrerest in the measurement and prediction of teaching success has con- 
tinued to run high, with some shifts in emphasis since the 1949 summary. 
In addition to a number of miscellaneous studies, there has been a marked 
concentration of effort upon teacher-pupil relations, teacher personality, 
and the criteria of teaching efficiency. A variety of new instruments have 
appeared and some new statistical technics have been applied. 


Teacher-Pupil Relations 


A number of studies dealt with teacher-pupil relations, or involved pupil 
opinion of teacher behavior in one form or another. Leeds (15) developed 
a scale for measuring teacher-pupil attitudes which correlated .43, .48, and 
A5 with principals’ ratings, observers’ ratings, and pupils’ ratings. Alex- 
ander (1) reported projective technics useful in predicting teacher-pupil 
interaction. Gage and Suci (11) found substantial agreement between stu- 
dent ratings of teachers and social perception scores obtained by compar- 
ing the teacher’s interpretation of pupil attitudes with pupil attitudes 
revealed by a questionnaire. However, when the teachers filled out the 
Cook-Leeds Teachers Attitude Scale, their scores were found to be negatively, 
tho nonsignificantly, correlated with ratings given the teachers by their 
students. Michael, Herrold, and Cryan (19) found that both boys and girls 
overwhelmingly preferred teachers who allowed voluntary answering of 
questions to those who called upon specific individuals. Both preferred 
teachers who frequently participated in extracurriculum activities. They 
ranked six factors contributing to classroom enjoyment as follows: (a) 
teacher’s methods of teaching, (b) teacher’s personality, (c) confidence in 
the teacher’s knowledge of subject material, (d) mark obtained in the 
course, (e) short assignments, and (f) no special emphasis on discipline. 

Cooper (7), Long and Farley (16), Richey and Fox (25), and Riley, 
Ryan, and Lifshitz (26) reported upon student opinion relative to teacher 
behavior and practices. Their findings are similar to those already reported. 


Teacher Personality 


There seems to be general agreement regarding the importance of the 
teacher’s personality in teaching success. Clark (6) reported several 
significant relationships between Guilford-Martin traits and annoyance- 
scale values, Certain types of pupil behavior were more annoying to 
teachers with good mental health than to those with poor mental health, 
and conversely other types of behavior were more annoying to teachers 
with poor mental health than to those with good mental health. Lamke (14) 
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studied both surface traits, as measured by ratings, and source traits, as 
measured by Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor Test, in relation to teacher 
efficiency and acceptability. By use of the discriminant function he at- 
tempted to secure trait patterns that differentiated good teachers from poor 
teachers. The outcome suggested that there were probably several patterns 
of response for the good teachers and several for poor teachers. Schwartz 
(33) using a modified form of Cattell’s PF Test sought new indicators of 
teaching efficiency from among the foundational determiners of human be- 
havior. A regression equation composed of scores on reaction time, two- 
hand coordination, and the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory gave 
a multiple R of .74 with ratings of teaching efficiency. Tschechtelin (38) 
found that teachers lacked appreciation of the personality traits of their 
pupils and of their responsibility with reference to them. 


Qualities Basic to Teaching Success 


Numerous attempts have been made to locate and define qualities essen- 
tial to teaching success. Evans (9) provides a survey of British, American, 
and Canadian methods of assessing teaching ability. McCartha (17) sur- 
veyed the practices of teacher evaluation employed in the southeastern 
states in 1948. Powell (22) and Thiede (36) looked for traits, attributes or 
characteristics that distinguished teachers from other professional groups. 
Differences were found but whether these differences are related to teaching 
success remains to be established by later research. Richey and Fox (24) 
studied the factors influencing the choice of teaching as a vocation but the 
relation of these factors to teaching success must be determined by subse- 
quent research. 


Prediction of Teaching Success 


Nair (20), Seagoe (34), and Schwartz (33) conducted prediction stud- 
ies. The first was for industrial arts teachers, the second for graduate stu- 
dents of education, and the third for secondary-school teachers. The find- 
ings were generally in keeping with those of previous investigations. Using 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, self and supervisory ratings on 
the Minnesota Student Rating Scale, honor point ratio in professional 
courses, the Miller Analogies, and a composite ranking of candidates, 
Fuller (10) found low intercorrelations among the variables. The measures 
did not discriminate clearly between teachers ranked above average and 
below average. Most of the teachers were able to do acceptable college 
work and practice teaching. The results were not checked against inservice 
success. Ryans (31) reported on the relationship between certain condi- 
tions, such as teaching experience, socio-economic status of community, 
marital status of the teacher, and criteria of teacher behavior employed in 
the Teacher Characteristics Study. 

Several new instruments have been applied to the measurement and pre- 
diction of teaching efficiency. Reference has been made to the Cook-Leeds 
Teacher Attitude Scale (11, 15), to Cattell’s 16 PF Test (14) and 
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Schwartz’s adaptation (33). Alexander (1) and Cooper and Lewis (8) 
used the Rorschach and other projective technics. Studies of rating scales 
were reported by Tschechtelin (37) and Hampton (12). Ryans (28, 29, 
30) reported upon use of the National Teachers Examinations. The data 
suggest that some of these technics hold promise. 

Hampton (12) attempted to obtain new insights into superintendents’ 
ratings of elementary teachers thru statistical analyses. She interpreted 
high correlations between over-all ratings and (a) resourcefulness and 
(b) knowledge of subjectmatter, to indicate that superintendents attach 
special importance to these qualities. Good health, which yielded a low 
correlation, was believed to be taken for granted, perhaps, or, the teachers 
were uniformly high in this quality. Teachers were ranked highest in co- 
operation and loyalty, and courtesy and friendliness; they were rated low- 
est on knowledge of subjectmatter, general culture, resourcefulness, and 
speech. Discipline was the only trait for which improvement over a two- 
year period was noted. 

Besides the instruments of measurement described above, certain sta- 
tistical technics widely employed in other areas of psychological and edu- 
cational research, seemed to gain in recognition and use. Some of these 
were: the Epsilon technic (2), factor analysis (12, 14, 32), and the dis- 
criminant function (14). Correlational and regressional technics continued 
to be important tools of analysis. 


Miscellaneous Studies 


Brown (4) found a very substantial relationship between teacher effi- 
ciency and scores on tests designed to measure application of principles of 
development. In another area, Celler (5) found four practices related to 
good discipline: (a) use of all available equipment and visual aids, 
(b) routinizing of various classroom procedures, (c) presentation of sub- 
jectmatter in a vital and enthusiastic manner, and (d) skilful use of 
technics of teaching. Martindale (18) studied a number of situational 
factors related to job satisfaction. Taken singly none showed a significant 
relation to teaching success altho several yielded positive correlations. 
Nance (21) found that masculinity-femininity scores, as measured by the 
Guilford-Martin Inventory, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, differed for the two sexes 
and teachers of different subject fields, but the scores were not correlated 
with teaching success. 


Criteria of Teaching Effectiveness 


There appears to be a growing concern about the criteria of teacher 
effectiveness. Symonds (35) recorded his reflections based on observations 
of 24 teachers. Jensen (13) reported technics employed by the Teacher 
Characteristics Study in attempting to identify critical teacher behaviors. 
Beecher (3) presented a summary of his findings and thoughts upon 
teacher evaluation. The University of the State of New York (39) issued 
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a 57-page bulletin on standards and procedures recommended for teacher 
evaluation. Ryans (27) provided an analytical discussion of the criteria of 
teaching effectiveness. Remmers, Elliott, and Martin (23) found little 
agreement regarding criteria. The American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation thought the matter important enough to appoint a special commit- 
tee on “criteria of teacher effectiveness.” (See Supplement to this issue of 
the REvIEW.) 


Needed Research 


In conclusion, attention is called to certain unsolved problems in the area 
of teacher characteristics. 

1. No one appears to have developed a satisfactory working plan or 
system that can be used by personnel officers who must make judgments 
about teacher effectiveness. 

2. Little has been done in evaluating the nonclassroom responsibilities 
of the teacher—his activities as a friend and counselor of pupils, his activ- 
ities as a member of a school staff, his activities as a member of a school 
commmunity, and his activities as a member of the profession. 

3. Very little has been done in differential measurement and prediction. 
Concern seems to have been chiefly with the general merit of teachers. 
Administrators often need teachers with special abilities. 

4. Teaching effectiveness generally has been treated as something apart 
from the situations giving rise to it. More needs to be known about the 
situational determiners of effective teaching. 

5. Much of the research on teacher effectiveness seems to proceed as if 
the qualities in question resided entirely in the teacher. This may or may 
not be true. “Teacher effectiveness” may be essentially a relationship be- 
tween teachers, pupils, and the other persons concerned with the educa- 
tional undertaking, all affected by limiting and facilitating aspects of the 
immediate situation. 
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CHAPTER II 


Selection, Guidance, and Preservice Preparation of 
Students for Public-School Teaching 


LAURENCE D. HASKEW * 


A snap decline in research productivity was apparent in the three-year 
period covered by this review. Chief cause was the absence of large-scale 
investigations and cooperative studies, and the cessation of state survey 
activity that was prevalent immediately after World War II. 

However, some impetus was given to the publication of research mate- 
rials dealing with this field by the launching in March 1950 of the quar- 
terly Journal of Teacher Education, published by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Also, it should be pointed out that the total literature on 
teacher education was more abundant during the period covered by this 
review than in any other comparable period and that the practices and 
procedures of teacher education were subjected to increasingly critical 
discussion. While much of the discussion, criticism, and protagonism was 
based upon successful experience and authoritative opinion, the accumula- 
tion of research evidence upon crucial issues in teacher education pro- 
ceeded at slow pace. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education continued 
its series of yearbooks (3, 4, 5), and the Association for Student Teaching 
also published three yearbooks (8, 9, 10). The American Council on Edu- 


cation published a two-volume report of the College Study in Intergroup 
Relations (20, 21). 


Methods of Investigation 


More than one-half of the studies reported were based upon question- 
naire surveys of current practice. Approximately one-fourth used expres- 
sions of opinion gathered by a checklist type of instrument as their basic 
data. A very smal! number of investigators employed tests or other objec- 
tive-type measuring instruments to collect data and statistical technics to 
interpret the data gathered. One study (20) employed the analysis of 
_ precess as reported by on-the-spot recorders and trained observers. No in- 
_ vestigation was reported that employed controlled experimentation as the 
major research technic. 


Selection and Guidance of Students 


The student-personnel practices in 123 member institutions of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education were summarized 


* The writer is indebted to Mr. Edwin Hindsman, research assistant, for valuable 
contributions to this chapter. 
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in an important publication (6), which also presented details of practice 
in certain selected institutions. Selection at time of admission was exer- 
cised chiefly by general college regulations regarding quality of prepara- 
tory work, but a significant percentage of the institutions employed rating 
scales, placement tests, and personal interviews to screen out certain appli- 
cants. Guidance for the prospective teacher was typically a joint respon- 
sibility of teachers in professional education courses and a central 
counseling bureau. Most respondents expressed dissatisfaction with the 
existing arrangements for student guidance. Selection was usually described 
as a continuous process, closely allied with guidance, with critical points 
appearing at the time of admission to student teaching and at the time of 
final recommendation for certification. The employment of prognostic 
measurements of students was not common, but a significant percentage of 
institutions reported that personality measures were being collected and 
used in counseling. 

Richey and Fox (45) used an anonymous questionnaire with 1615 Uni- 
versity of Indiana students, chiefly freshmen, and found that younger stu- 
dents from rural small town areas, whose parents were in lower-income 
brackets and were laborers or school teachers, chose teaching as a career 
more often than did their opposites. Most of the students included had not 
selected any vocation, and misinformation about teaching as a career was 
prevalent. Byers (19) and Orleans and Finkelstein (43) made question- 
naire surveys of recruiting practices, finding that special attention to re- 
cruiting was not common. 

Bases for screening students continued to attract investigative attention. 
Lawson (33) reported that in 237 teacher-educating institutions only 42 
had systematized, regularly used plans for the employment of character 
“traits” as a selective measure, and only 11 rated their plans as signifi- 
cantly valid. Almost no students were eliminated from preparation pro- 
grams on character-personality bases. Similar findings were reported by 
Johnson (29). 

Michaelis and Tyler (40, 41, 48), using 54 women students as subjects, 
compared scores on subtests of three standardized personality measures 
with success in student teaching as measured by college supervisors’ ratings. 
Only three significant coefficients of correlation were found, all low, and 
the general conclusion was that the subtests had little selective or predictive 
value. Fuller (22) reached similar conclusions in regard to other objective 
measures. Nance (42) reported a very slight leaning toward femininity by 
teacher-preparation students compared with test norms, but gave no indica- 
tion that the tests had selective potentiality. 


The Curriculum 


McGrath (38) reported that 90 percent of teacher educators whose opin- 
ion he solicited thought that preservice programs had not actually im- 
proved in the past 10 years. Seventy percent of the respondents thought 
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that more than four years were required for an adequate preparation 
period. Most of them strongly favored what the author called “newer prac- 
tices in teacher education.” Isbell (28) and Allman (2) reported evidence 
that teachers colleges were broadening their offerings in general education. 
Reynolds (44) found a significant increase between 1938 and 1947-48 in 
enrolments in courses in generalized science, and a trend toward requiring 
these courses. 

Investigations of the current status of offerings in Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, Principles of Education, and Introduction to Education were made 
by Brinkley and Jordan (17) and McGrath (35, 37). The authors reported 
a lack of standardized content, great variety in course emphasis, and 
widely divergent objectives. Luker (34) used a jury of 256 classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators to judge the importance of topics 
in educational psychology. Topics dealing with child development, mental 
hygiene, personality development-adjustment, and efficiency in learning 
rated highest. Theories, history, experiments, and schools of psychology 
were the topics rated lowest. Grossnickle (25) reported a trend toward the 
disappearance of college courses in arithmetic and general mathematics as 
well as of courses in special methods for teaching arithmetic. Alberty (1) 
found that only three of 34 leading institutions preparing secondary-school 
teachers had stated programs for preparing teachers to do “core-curricu- 
lum” work. 

A survey (14) of the opinions of 1100 California high-school teachers 
disclosed that in a list of 23 factors contributing to success in teaching, 
courses in education were placed sixth from the bottom. Education courses 
were rated as making slight contribution to the development of competence 
in planning, organizing, and directing classwork; as making limited con- 
tribution to the understanding of children; as making high contribution 
only to an understanding of the social setting of education and the purposes 
of the secondary school. Thacker and Read (47) reported that high-school 
mathematics teachers gave high rank on preparation value about equally 
to courses in education and courses in mathematics. Sterner (46) and Beck 
(11) compared the activities of beginning teachers with the college curricu- 
lum offerings available and found several discrepancies, particularly in the 
fields of the extracurriculum and community services. Boutelle and Mead 
(15) discovered that little or no attention was given in 81 colleges to 
developing library-use skills by student teachers. 

Intergroup Relations. Two volumes edited by Cook (20, 21) comprised 
a detailed report on the College Study in Intergroup Relations. A variety 
of methods was employed by each participating college in attempting to 
bring about curriculum changes that would be conducive to the develop- 
ment of better intergroup attitudes on the parts of prospective teachers. 
Several new measuring instruments were developed, and guides. for college 
surveys of intergroup relations were produced. Contact with the community 
and involvement in community problems seemed to be the most productive 
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means for changing attitudes on the parts of both students and faculty. 
The processes involved in the various college studies were thoroly ana- 
lyzed in the reports, and altho no definitive conclusions were reached 
several hypotheses concerning the nature of curriculum changes were set 
forth as being indicated by the data collected. 

Evaluation. As pointed out in preceding sections, the typical evaluative 
investigations employed the opinions of teachers in service or the activities 
engaged in by teachers as the means for arriving at judgments on the effec- 
tiveness of college curriculums. A few investigators (13, 26, 30, 39) at- 
tempted other means of evaluation. Klausmeier and Swanson (30) devised 
means for evaluating a course in educational psychology by rating the 
performances and production of students in real-life situations. Mallinson 
(39) reported that test results revealed that college curriculums for science 
teachers were not producing the desired comprehensive knowledge of all 
fields of science. 


Student Teaching and Internship 


Studies concerned with various aspects of student teaching (7, 10, 12) 
revealed the following trends: (a) lengthening the period and expanding 
the daily time devoted to student teaching; (b) steadily increasing use of 
off-campus schools as student teaching centers, with campus schools becom- 
ing almost exclusively centers for observation and demonstration; (c) col- 
lege supervision of students increasingly provided by generalists rather 
than by subjectmatter or grade-level specialists; (d) little attention to 
outside-classroom experiences for student teachers; (e) diminution of 
other college work taken concurrently with student teaching, altho typical 
practice was still that of student teaching comprising only part of the stu- 
dent’s course load. 

A survey (10) of 125 member institutions of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education revealed that opportunities for readiness 
experiences prior to student teaching were rare, with admission to student 
teaching being largely automatic upon completion of prerequisite courses. 
A tendency existed for the off-campus student teaching to be done in com- 
munities larger than those in which first employment was found. The 
typical institution used six to 10 cooperating school centers each semester, 
located quite near the college campus. Eighty-nine percent of the institu- 
tions provided some kind of financial or recognition award to the cooperat- 
ing school or teacher. 

Internship, as contrasted with student teaching, should consist of full- 
time work in a school position, and be characterized by intensive experi- 
ence in planning, in conducting extracurriculum activities, and in prepar- 
ing materials, according to a jury of authorities (12). 


Other Investigations 


Of a sample of 141 state-supported teachers colleges in 1950, 25 percent 
had dropped “Teacher” from their names, 75 percent offered general- 
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purpose degrees, and 50 percent offered the master’s degree (27). Another 
similar study (32) confirmed these findings. 


‘McGrath (36) reported the results of a checklist inquiry into the status 
and duties of the Director of Student Teaching. Koos (31) concluded that 
the typical curriculum pattern for preparing teachers for community. col- 
leges was only slightly different from that currently employed for prepar- 
ing all secondary-school teachers. 

Reviews of literature were furnished by Brickman (16) and Butler (18). 
The Elementary School Journal published two annotated bibliographies 
on teacher education (23, 24). The Association for Student Teaching pro- 
vided an annotated listing of films suitable for teacher education (9). 

It has been impossible to include in this review the descriptive accounts 
of practices, curriculum revisions, and future plans for individual institu- 
tions. Such accounts constitute evidence that the education of teachers is 
in a state of considerable flux and is receiving more attention than the 
research reported would indicate. 
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CHAPTER III 


Certification of Public-School Teachers 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 


[x reviewic the current literature relating to teacher certification, both 
the bibliographical and evaluative approaches will be employed with the 
intent of suggesting directions for future research as well as illustrating 
what is now being done. 

The main problems dealt with by studies covered in this review had to 
do with current requirements and practices followed in the certification 
of teachers. This question of the present status of teacher certification is, 
of course, of vital importance both to those who are members of the teach- 
ing profession and to students in teacher training. The academic and pro- 
fessional requirements set up by state and regional authorities determine 
this status, and if the certifying authorities neglect to define the require- 
ments clearly, as frequently is the case, this inadequacy is reflected in 
uneven teaching standards and leads to a general weakening of the educa- 
tional structure. 


Certification Requirements and Practices 
Periodically issued statements from state departments of public instruc- 


tion and regional educational accrediting associations serve as the main 
sources or agencies of teacher certification requirements. The information 
contained in such bulletins during the past three years was presented in 
digest form annually by Woellner and Wood (21, 22, 23) and published 
at intervals by the U. S. Office of Education (1). 

Studies concerned with reasons behind certification requirements and 
the authority to issue state certification regulations have been made. 
McDonald and Stinnett (11) summarized the essential purposes of certi- 
fication and Woellner (20) outlined the progress that has been made in 
defining the authority responsible for issuing certificates. 

There have been fewer investigations of certification in special teaching 
fields during the past three years than in previous periods. Health educa- 
tion and athletic directors’ professional requirements were, however, ap- 
praised by Stafford (16) ; goals of certification in business education were 
re-emphasized by Jackson (6); and efforts to raise the level of science 
teaching received support from Mallinson (13). 

Two studies of the certifying functions of professional associations deal- 
ing with school counselors have appeared. Kremen (9) reported on the 
over-all position of the counselor, and Speer (15) on the psychologist’s 
position with regard to both individual practitioners and counselors em- 
ployed by public-service agencies. 

McQuagge (12) of Mississippi, Osborn (14) for Iowa, Viall (17) of 
New York, and Walker (18) in Texas examined the activities of the state 
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certification officer with regard to advising and interesting teacher person- 
nel where their professional status is concerned. 

The status of emergency certification has been reported by Bowers (5) 
who defended the practice in Ohio schools and Johnson (7) who instructed 
California teachers on their legal rights when holders of emergency certi- 
ficates threatened to infringe on seniority and quality. 


Interstate Reciprocity in Teacher Certification 


Reciprocity in teacher certification, altho more generally discussed than 
practiced by the states, has gained ground and seems to be more than a 
distant and future ideal. Most important, the implementations of inter- 
state certification have high-lighted not merely the question of adjustment 
between state law and educational theory and practice, but also the grow- 
ing respect for the teacher-training institutions and the credentials of their 
graduates. In addition to reviewing the challenges in reciprocity, Bowers 
(4) catalogued its merits and difficulties and Woellner (20) reported the 
trend. 


Teacher-Education Courses and Certification Requirements 


Some research was initiated in the problem area of inadequately defined 
academic and professional course requirements in the official statements 
regarding teacher certification; this, despite sensitive attitudes such as that 
expressed by Klonower (8) who stated that any criticism of certification 
constitutes an attack on the curriculum standards of teacher training. 

Werf (19) studied the reactions of educators and administrators to 
proposals for a broader academic program, more classroom apprentice- 
ship, and a possible Doctor of Education degree for all teaching personnel. 
Similar problems were explored by Bordelon (3) from the standpoint of 
elementary-school education. Ball (2) concentrated on opinions regarding 
the restriction of certification to major and minor teaching subjects. Those 
polled indicated preference for a broader conception of their work. 
McCutcheon (10) indicated that many adjustments between the special 
concerns of the normal school and those of graduate education appeared 
inevitable. 

The fact that these important questions of specificity and definition of 
academic and professional courses have been raised is an indication of 
progress. Certification procedures have been instituted in order to improve 
the likelihood of uniformly competent instruction to the children attend- 
ing American public schools. To the extent the requirements can be 
spelled out and made unequivocal will this goal be realized. 


Summary and Critique 


Recent researches dealing with teacher certification are typified by 
status-study reports. Reports of current practices necessarily have only 
momentary significance. They soon become obsolete in a changing society 
and often have as their justification nothing more than the weight of 
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authority; authority that sometimes seems to lack consistent and valid 
bases supported either by research or experience. Yet, studies that reveal 
present status and interpret trends are important for educational thinkine 
and planning. 

Perhaps research in teacher certification must remain in the realm of 
status study, the more basic research dealing with the requisites for effec- 
tive teaching being conducted in the related area of teacher training. 

But whatever the source of the evidence, it seems apparent that teacher- 
certification requirements need to be validated, and to be carefully defined 
and clearly stated. As an example of the ambiguity that exists at the present 
time, the frequently appearing certification requirement relating to course 
work in educational psychology may be cited. A study of what certification 
authorities really have in mind when they require a given number of 
semester hours credit in the field would not only appear appropriate, but 
would shed much needed light on the relationship between actual curricu- 
lum content and the requirements of the teaching certificate. Neither the 
teacher-training center nor certification agencies state in any detail what 
concepts in educational psychology a student should master, or even be on 
acquaintance terms with, to assure minimum competence as a public- 
school teacher. What is true of educational psychology is also true with 
regard to most certification requirements. This represents a genuine chal- 
lenge to fundamental research in the related fields of teacher training and 
teacher certification. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Employment Practices in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


ARTHUR L. BENSON 


Dunne the period covered by this review, research on employment prac- 
tices was primarily devoted to analyses or descriptions of current status. 
Questionnaire studies and descriptive reports of local practices dominate 
the literature. Relatively few reports have been concerned with evaluation 
of these practices or with the development of new technics. 

Considerable attention has been given to special statewide recruitment 
and training programs to meet the elementary-teacher shortage. The long- 
range effect of these programs on the relationships between state and local 
school systems and training institutions is not yet apparent altho it is 
evident that, for elementary teachers, local selection practices have been 
affected. Greater emphasis on recruitment of prospective teachers by local 
secondary schools is also apparent. A large portion of articles on recruit- 
ment and substitute teachers which appeared in the journals has been 
entirely hortatory or prescriptive in nature and has been omitted from 
this review. 

Research on the topics included in this chapter was reviewed for the 
period 1946-1948 by Archer (4) and Ryans (32). General summaries of 
research in these areas were made by Anderson (2), Archer (5), Barr (6), 
and Sanford and Trump (34). Domas and Tiedeman (12) prepared an 
annotated bibliography of major research studies in teacher competence, 
including indexed references to employment practices and to specific 
methodologies. 


Teacher Recruitment 


Beecher (7) studies the effectiveness of the New York State recruitment 
and training program for alleviating the elementary-teacher shortage. Dur- 
ing the first three years of operation, approximately 1200 college graduates 
recruited for the six-week Intensive Teacher-Training Program had com- 
pleted one or more summer sessions, and the potential supply of elemen- 
tary teachers available from the regular four-year program was increased 
by 40 percent. Beecher also compared the teaching effectiveness of special 
trainees with regular four-year graduates. Representative samples of 100 
beginning teachers were drawn from both groups. Ratings of teacher effec- 
tiveness were made by a team of experienced supervisors using two rating 
devices in addition to their own general appraisals. Year-end ratings indi- 
cated that the proportion of special trainees rendering average service was 
only slightly less than that of regularly trained teachers. However, the pro- 
portion of special trainees doing relatively superior work was only about 
one-third of that for teachers with four-year training. Approximately 10 
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percent of both groups was judged “complete failure.” Special note was 
made of the fact that 84 percent of the trainee recruits had training or 
experience in education prior to participation in the program: Beecher 
concluded that the teaching effectiveness of trainees in their first year of 
teaching was below that of regularly trained teachers altho not sufficiently 
inferior to jeopardize the welfare of children in schools. 

Engleman (13) and Herge (19) described the special recruitment and 
training program in Connecticut. Of approximately 350 recruits who ap- 
plied in 1949 for the special eight-week training program, 222 were ac- 
cepted and 217 completed the program and were recommended for special 
certification. Selection of recruits was based on age, physical fitness, poise 
and appearance as demonstrated to interviewing committees, and mental 
ability as demonstrated by college transcripts or tests. Herge (19) reported 
that 157 June graduates of liberal arts colleges began teaching in Septem- 
ber after completing the workshop and that most of these completed six 
semester hours of additional training during the ensuing academic year. 

Bases for selection of recruits in Ohio varied considerably from those 
in New York and Connecticut. Bowers (8) listed four factors considered 
as: (a) possession of an Ohio secondary certificate issued on recent 
graduation, (b) sincere interest in children of elementary-school age, (c) 
breadth of preparation, and (d) high scholarship. Some evaluation of the 
results of this recruitment program was implied by modifications made in 
it. Issuance of standard elementary certificates after completion of 18 
semester hours was changed so as to require completion of 30 semester 
hours, and validity of certificate was limited to Grades IV-VIII. Bowers 
reported that three out of four teachers in the program would prefer 
secondary teaching. 

At the local high-school level, Byers (9) attempted to assess the status 
of recruitment for elementary teachers on the basis of questionnaire replies 
received from 313 schools in 38 states; 260 of the schools were in Califor- 
nia. The counselor was named most frequently as the person having re- 
sponsibility for recruitment program, and incentives emphasized were in 
accord with research findings on motivation toward the profession. Rea- 
sons most often given for not recruiting were: (a) feeling that the profes- 
sion does not command respect and (b) belief that recruitment is not a 
responsibility of the local high school. Frequency with which these schools 
used various recruitment technics was also investigated. 

Attitudes of Massachusetts high-school seniors toward teaching were 
investigated by Graves (16). Questionnaire replies received from 1036 
students, all in the top quarter of their class, revealed that nearly 46 
percent of this group had rejected teaching as a career after definitely 
considering it. Most frequent reasons given for rejection were that (a) 
teaching is not interesting enough and (b) chances for advancement in 
the profession are small. 

Some attention has been given to the recruitment of teachers for handi- 


capped children, Orleans and Finkelstein (27) found that 13 of the 20 
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large city school systems included in their survey reported a serious short- 
age of teachers in this field. On the basis of recruitment practices reported 
by these cities, the authors concluded that a $100-$200 salary differential 
appeared to be relatively ineffective and suggested provision of special 
training for undergraduates rather than the common practice of recruiting 
primarily from regular teachers. Factors influencing special education 
teachers to go into this field were studied by Lord and Wallace (23). 
Questionnaire replies from 406 special education teachers in 33 schools led 
to the conclusion that the single most important factor in recruitment was 
the provision of opportunities for prospective teachers to have direct 
experiences with handicapped persons. 


Teacher Selection 


The most comprehensive contribution to the literature on teacher selec- 
tion during the period covered by this review was the monograph published 
by the American Association of Examiners and Administrators of Educa- 
tional Personnel (1). This publication was designed to serve primarily as 
a reference book for local school officials with responsibilities for teacher 
selection. It includes chapters on the history of the merit system in teacher 
selection, principles of teacher selection, recruitment, examination an- 
nouncements and application procedures, eligibility requirements, written 
examinations, nonwritten examinations, eligibility lists, probationary per- 
formance, and public relations in teacher selection. Individual chapters 
vary considerably in treatment. Some are expository; others summarize 
published research; and a few cite research findings, particularly with 
respect to local practices, which are not generally available. To facilitate 
its use as a handbook, the monograph includes samples of forms, scales, 
regulations, and other materials used by local school systems in carrying 
out teacher-selection procedures. 

The major portion of the monograph deals with procedures for imple- 
menting the following theses: (a) insofar as objective, quantifiable, and 
recordable evidence of merit and fitness are available, this evidence should 
be used in lieu of subjective judgments; (b) subjective judgments should 
be used to appraise those qualifications for which objective evidence can- 
not be obtained and every effort should be made to enhance the reliability 
of these judgments; (c) teacher selection is a long-range process, begin- 
ning with the recruitment of high-school students for teacher preparation 
and continuing thru the period of probationary teaching; (d) appraisal 
of merit and fitness should be the responsibility of professional officials 
and adequate safeguards to protect their prerogatives should be estab- 
lished; (e) minimum standards of preparation and experience for each 
position should be established; (f) applicants should be appointed from 
eligibility lists; and (g) the plan for teacher selection adopted by a local 
community should be widely publicized. 

Several surveys of current practices in teacher selection have been re- 
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ported. On the basis of replies to a questionnaire circulated to a stratified 
sample of 320 city school superintendents and 100 teachers college presi- 
dents, Ryans (28) concluded that relatively little attention was being given 
to teacher-selection procedures. Ryans divided frequently mentioned teacher 
qualities into three categories with respect to the probable validity and 
reliability with which these qualities could be estimated at the time of 
selection. The quality mentioned most frequently by respondents as being 
evaluated in teacher selection was “personality,” a quality in the most 
dubious category. Among other popular responses, health and physical 
vigor, educational background, appearance, and scholarship were judged 
to be amenable to relatively good estimation; teaching skill and liking for 
children were judged to be estimated with less assurance; and character 
and cooperation were considered to be amenable to relatively poor estima- 
tion. Ryans reported that his study had failed to reveal the use of other 
than traditionally unreliable practices in teacher selection. 

Hardaway’s survey (17) of 131 city and county superintendents in 
Indiana also revealed that “personality” was the most popular factor con- 
sidered in the selection of beginning teachers. Other factors considered 
important were the critic teacher’s evaluation, letter of recommendation 
from faculty, total academic scholarship, and major subject scholarship. 

Kroll (21) reported on the relationship between performance in teach- 
ing business subjects and factors considered by the New York Board of 
Examiners. Factors emphasized were: (a) sympathetic understanding of 
the behavior patterns of children, (b) readiness to serve less able stu- 
dents, and (c) potentiality for professional growth and expanding service. 
Fields (15) described the procedures used in New York for selecting both 
teachers and supervisors of classes for mentally retarded children. 

Technics for teacher selection were also investigated. Ryans (30, 31) 
analyzed the values of the National Teacher Examinations in local selec- 
tion of teachers. These included (a) the provision of a common scale for 
evaluating professional preparation which was independent of institutional 
variations in standards and marking practices, (b) the maintenance of 
consistent selection standards from year to year facilitated by the equating 
of annual forms of the examinations, and (c) the improvement of teacher 
assignments made possible by comparable estimates of a candidate’s prepa- 
ration for several assignments. In a separate study Ryans (29) described 
procedures for preparing qualifications profiles and eligibility lists so as 
to combine National Teacher Examinations results with other scores or 
ratings. 

Chauncey (10) reported on the increased use of the National Teacher 
Examinations, and changes in this program to permit administration of 
the examinations in a single day without substantial reduction in the 
knowledge and abilities measured by the tests. The provision of examina- 
tions to aid four school systems in selection of principalship candidates 
was also noted. 
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Various aspects of the use of the interview in teacher selection were 
reported. Clarke (11) described the types of questions used by oral ex- 
amination committees in Chicago to evoke responses which assisted the 
committees in evaluating qualifications not measured by written examina- 
tions. Fields (14) proposed the use of group-interview technics for the 
same purpose. The use of teacher committees to screen applications and 
conduct initial interviews was described by Mintzer (26). 

Several studies were directed at the identification of factors contributing 
to teacher effectiveness. Making use of criteria and instruments developed 
in the Teacher Characteristics Study, Ryans (33) investigated the association 
of selected professional and pérsonal data with these criteria of teaching 
effectiveness. Observation of 275 third- and fourth-grade teachers in four 
communities revealed little or no relationship between these criteria and 
(a) school system in which the teacher was employed, (b) socio-economic 
status of neighborhood served, (c) marital status, (d) amount of college 
training, (e) agreement with principal on educational viewpoint. Teachers 
with 5-9 years of teaching experience were judged more effective than 
those with either more or less experience. Significant results were also 
obtained for the “dominant,” “impulsive,” and “sociable” scores on the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule. 

In a study of 32 beginning high-school teachers, Lamke (22) selected 
10 best and eight poorest teachers on the basis of the teacher’s acceptability 
to his principal plus confirmation by expert opinion of teaching perform- 
ance. Each teacher was rated on Cattell’s surface traits and given Cattell’s 
16 Personality Factor test. Study of the data revealed no well defined differ- 
ent patterns for these presumably extreme groups. Lamke concluded that 
so far as the personality traits measured were concerned, good teachers 
were good for different reasons, and poor teachers poor for different 
reasons. 

Havighurst (18) considered personality characteristics of teachers in 
relation to mental health of children. He proposed that the effective 
teacher should (a) be reasonably outgoing toward the social world around 
him, (b) give as well as receive in his relationships with others, (c) be 
relatively easy in his demands on himself, (d) have a permissive attitude 
toward merely unconventional behavior, (e) have a strong moral sense 
and positive convictions, (f) have insight into his own personality, (g) 
look for the best in people. Havighurst expressed the belief that the identi- 
fication, measurement, and development of desirable personality charac- 
teristics for teaching define an area of research of great importance among 
educational problems, but very nearly last place in the amount and 
quality of research done. 


Placement 


Two surveys designed to throw light on sources of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction with placement were reported. Martindale (24) followed 
up 72 beginning teachers with a questionnaire which he scored to obtain 
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an index of placement satisfaction. The correlation between satisfaction 
scores and supervisors’ ratings was .19. Altho 100 factors were identified 
as stimulating variable responses from his respondents, Martindale con- 
cluded that the data usually available on prospective teachers provide no 
firm basis for predicting placement satisfaction. Kline (20) analyzed re- 
sponses to a questionnaire on satisfactions and annoyances in teaching 
which he administered to 100 teachers attending summer school with 
similar results. 


On the basis of his efforts to compare the results of follow-up surveys 
made of graduates of teachers colleges during three different periods, 


Andruss (3) proposed specific improvements in methodology for conduct- 
ing such studies. 


Substitute Teachers 


As in the case of teacher recruitment, much of the literature on substitute 
teachers consists of general advice and encouragement. The description 
(25) of a comprehensive program in one school system for improving the 
quality of substitute teaching is worth noting. Also of interest are proce- 


dures adopted by one city (35) for employing substitutes on a full-time 
basis. 
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CHAPTER V 


Inservice Education of 
Elementary- and Secondary-School Teachers 


J. CECIL PARKER and WILLIAM P. GOLDEN, JR. 


Current Trends 


Tue number .of articles appearing in educational literature is testimony 
to the increasing interest in inservice education. However, the amount of 
research dealing with inservice education is quite limited during the period 
covered by this chapter. True, there is the beginning of a trend toward 
more objective research. The majority of literature published in educa- 
tional journals consists of expressions of opinion about various inservice 
technics or descriptive reports of inservice programs developed at local, 
county or state levels. Research reports and adequate descriptions of 
processes and technics are rare. 

Several comprehensive surveys of the extent and effectiveness of inserv- 
ice education programs were made during the period. The surveys relied 
upon the questionnaire as the major data-gathering device. The California 
Teachers Association (9) reported a statewide survey of inservice educa- 
tion in California school districts with reference to four areas: (a) bud- 
getary provisions, (b) organization and administration, (c) evaluation 
of inservice education programs, and (d) problems and needs. As an out- 
growth of this survey, the California Teachers Association prepared a 
handbook on inservice education (10) which includes ideas and sugges- 
tions on the organization, administration, and evaluation of inservice edu- 
cation programs; and descriptions of some of the practices found in 
California school districts. Wood (43) directed a similar statewide survey 
of inservice education in Oregon. The data reported consist of (a) teacher 
opinions on their general competency, (b) suggestions for improving 
competency, (c) estimates of time devoted to inservice training, (d) 
teacher evaluations of inservice procedures, (e) analysis of group differ- 
ences in regard to the previous categories. Jardine (19) sent a question- 
naire to 38 school systems of various sizes thruout the country in order 
to determine the status of inservice education. Altho his sample was small, 
the findings are similar to those reported by the California Teacher Asso- 
ciation and by Wood. 

The workshop continues to be the most popular form of inservice edu- 
cation. Over 200 articles dealing with the workshop were reviewed in 
preparing this chapter. Anderson (2) reviewed the history of the “move- 
ment,” and used his 10 years’ experience with workshops and analysis of 
his associates’ opinions to develop a list of 10 criteria for an effective 
workshop. Kelley (22) described the principles, purposes, and procedures 
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of the workshop way of learning as these have been evolved over the last 
10 years at Wayne University. This report constitutes one of the few longi- 
tudinal studies of workshop procedures available in the literature. Staf- 
ford (41) analyzed the administrative problems involved in utilizing the 
workshop as the primary means of inservice education. 


Group Dynamics and Action-Research in Inservice Education 


Evidence of the growing recognition of the power of the group as an 
influence on learning has stimulated efforts to apply the findings of group 
dynamics to inservice education programs and procedures. Barnes (4) 
pointed out the implications of group dynamics for improving the effec- 
tiveness of staff operation at the local level. The literature on group 
behavior and human-relations training and its significance for adult edu- 
cation was reviewed by Bradford (6). Haan (17) described the typical 
course in supervision offered at universities as lacking in reality, and 
proposed that teachers taking such courses be given opportunities to learn 
human-relations skills thru actual participation in group problem-solving. 
Lippitt and Bradford (24) dramatically suggested ways of making the 
typical two-day fall institute more productive by organizing small work 
groups around problems of concern to the teachers. At the graduate level 
Patterson (36) criticized college teaching in education seminars as teacher- 
centered and proposed five conditions for effectively using group processes 
in graduate seminars. As one facet of the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Study, Benne and Muntyan (5) edited a selection of readings on 
group development and “human engineering.” This collection of readings 
is one of the best source books on-the central importance of the “human 
factors” necessarily involved in curriculum change and in inservice educa- 
tion. Parker (32, 33) pointed out certain conditions which are necessary 
for effective group processes and indicated the role of problem-centered 
groups of staff members in improving school programs. There has been an 
increasing interest in the influence of attitudes on changing teacher be- 
havior. Southworth’s article (40) is representative of efforts being made 
to identify the problems involved in creating attitudes favorable to planned 
social change in education. 

Other disciplines have recently explored the role of the group as a 
“change agent” and have utilized action-research technics in inducing and 
evaluating change. Application of action-research procedures to educa- 
tional problems is recommended by Wrightstone (44). His article defines 
and illustrates six major characteristics of action-research. Corey (12) 
stated the differences between action-research and fundamental research 
while pointing out the potentiality of action-research for involving those 
to be affected by curriculum change in the processes of “planning, execut- 
ing, and evaluating.” Recent action-research projects in inservice education 
are those reported by Lippitt (23), Lippitt and Jenkins (25), Cunning- 
ham and others (13), and Bush (8). Thelen’s progress report (42) from 
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the Human Dynamics Laboratory of the University of Chicago described 
the conceptual framework and research methodology being evolved to 
guide the various inservice activities conducted by the laboratory. This 
report constitutes a contribution to research workers in the field of group 
dynamics, action-research, and inservice education. It demonstrates the 
role which theory plays in action-research, contains an extensive evaluation 
of technics for collecting data on interaction in groups and offers many 
clues for setting up research designs in inservice education. 


Cooperative Studies in Inservice Education 


The development of collaborative working arrangements between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and institutions of higher learning for 
purposes of stimulating inservice growth continues to be a growing trend. 
Jordan and Goodlad (20) wrote a progress report of the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service—an inservice venture in which six institutions 
of higher learning, three county school systems, and three city school sys- 
tems pooled their resources. Osborne (31) developed a Preferential Train- 
ing Needs Record for determining the inservice training needs of teachers 
participating in the Atlanta Area Education Service and compared these 
needs with the training experiences which college instructors, and local 
administrators felt the teachers needed. The data indicated that, in general, 
there is lack of agreement between teachers, college instructors, and 
administrators concerning teachers’ needs and the relative importance of 
training in certain areas. Child study programs developed in collabora- 
tion with university staffs or institutes have been established in many 
school systems. Characteristic of these programs are those reported by 


Hufstedler (18), Kawin (21), Anderson (1), and Perkins (37). 
Evaluation of Inservice Education 


Evaluation of inservice education continues to pose many problems. 
Recently reported studies are marked by the effort to secure factual, objec- 
tive, descriptive data before, during, and after the inservice experience. 
The methodology of evaluation is moving away from the collection of 
testimonial evidence to securing objective data by means of interviews, 
observation, case studies, projective technics, sound recordings, open-ended 
questionnaires, and attitude surveys. Rice (39) analyzed the nature of 
workshop evaluation procedures characterizing workshops held during the 
last decade and proposed some criteria for evaluation. Parker (35) 
described the frame of reference used as a guide in the research studies of 
the California Cooperative Study of Inservice Education, as well as the 
difficulties involved in securing “before, during, and after” data. Some six 
studies of the California Cooperative Study of Inservice Education have 
been reported. Michell (29) evaluated the effect of participation in a 
summer workshop on selected classroom practices. Evaluative data were 
gathered at three points: before the workshop via interview of a sample of 
50 teachers and their principals, and classroom observation; during, by 
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logs, diaries, pencil and paper instruments; after, by follow-up observa- 
tions and interviews. The difficulties encountered by teachers in attempting 
to change instructional methods were analyzed by Long (26). Fifteen 
teachers interested in trying to utilize group procedures in their classrooms 
met five times during the term to exchange ideas and discuss difficulties 
encountered. Tape recordings of the group meetings were analyzed to 
identify clues as to kinds of assistance the teachers needed and to discover 
the nature of blocks to change. Long’s study pointed out that there is con- 
siderable difference between the problems teachers expect to encounter and 
those actually encountered. A comprehensive evaluation design was em- 
ployed by Parker (34) to evaluate the Alameda, California, Mental Health 
Institute. All the participants were interviewed prior to the institute; 
recordings were made of work group sessions, staff orientation sessions, 
and evaluation sessions; all the participants completed several “free- 
response” inventories during the institute; and a series of follow-up inter- 
views of the participants were held six months after the institute. The 
assessment showed considerable change in the perceptions, ways of work- 
ing, and attitudes of the participants. McNassor’s study (28) of what hap- 
pened to the workshop intentions of some 74 teachers, who had attended 
a campus workshop, after they had returned to their jobs indicated that 
workshop experiences often create conflicts. Data for the study were ob- 
tained by (a) detailed statements of intentions, and anticipated blocks to 
teaching differently, written at the close of the workshop; (b) statements 
by each person of incidents illustrating what the transition from workshop 
to job had been like (written in the fall) ; (c) group discussion and indi- 
vidual interview material secured at a two-day follow-up conference held 
six months after the workshop. Golden (15, 16) explored the use of 
sociometric technics as a means of discovering patterns of human relation- 
ships on faculties, and as a way of organizing faculty committees. In order 
to ascertain whether or not sociometric structuring of committees made for 
better interpersonal relations and more effective committee processes, he 
observed the group processes of several inservice committees which had 
been organized in different ways. Sociometric study of school faculties 
indicated that the choice patterns of faculties were similar to those identi- 
fied in other situations. Inservice committees organized in terms of choice 
were found to be characterized by (a) more even member participation, 
(b) higher volume of member participation and a lower volume of leader 
participation, (c) more “group-centers” and less “leader-centered” inter- 
action, (d) less difficulty with problem-solving processes than the conven- 
tional administrator-appointed committees. 

The trend toward more objective evaluation of inservice education is 
evidenced by a number of other research reports. Anderson (1) sought to 
discover the changes in teacher attitudes, understandings, and classroom 
behavior occurring as the result of participation in a cooperative type of 
inservice education. He secured “before-after” data via the Purdue 
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teachers examination, a school practices questionnaire, and classroom 
observation on two groups of teachers, one of which had participated in 
an experimental cooperative inservice program. While the experimental 
group made numerically higher scores on all the instruments, few statis- 
tically significant changes were found between the experimental and.control 
groups. A questionnaire was used by Pockrus (38) to evaluate the Corpus 
Christi, Texas, child study program. Over 84 percent of those responding 
indicated that the experience had been of value to them. In attempting to 
validate Rath’s “needs theory” Burrell (7) designed an inservice program 
aimed at helping teachers to identify symptoms of emotional needs, and to 
develop procedures for meeting the needs. She secured data on the teaching- 
learning situation of six teachers and their classes before and after the 
inservice program. The results indicated that application of the “needs 
theory” facilitated learning, and improved social relationships. Fleming 
(14) carried out a similar study with teachers of children with psychoso- 
matic illness. The inservice program designed to increase teachers’ sensitiv- 
ity to emotional needs was found to decrease the intensity and frequency 
of psychosomatic illness in children to an extent significantly greater than 
occurred in a control group. Lippitt’s evaluation (23) of the effects of 
training in a workshop on community relations showed changed behavior 
in a number of categories ranging from 60 to 100 percent of the dele- 
gates. The research design for this study was of the “before, during, and 
after” type. Extensive data on participants’ needs and problems were 
gathered before the workshop by interview of the participants and their 
co-workers; detailed data during the workshop were obtained by group 
process observers; follow-up interviews of all participants and some of 
their colleagues were made after the workshop. 

Coffey and Tiffany (11) in a follow-up study of a six-week summer 
workshop found that commitments made in such a setting were carried over 
into action in the classroom, school, and community. Perkins (37) ,Teported 
that the socio-emotional climate under which inservice education ‘occurs is 
a major determiner of the quality and quantity of group learning. He 
studied six groups of teachers involved in a child study program, three of 
which were near the extreme of “leader centeredness” and three near that 
of “group-centeredness” as identified by Withall’s technic. “Group-cen- 
tered” groups were found to differ significantly from “leader-centered” 
groups in group learning and group interaction. The evaluation of adminis- 
trative services employed by McClintock (27) as an inservice technic. 
The principal Pilates, developed an evaluation form which was used 
to rate administrative services of the administrative staff at the beginning 
of a term and again at the end. The technic was found helpful in broaden- 
irig the teachers’ concept of administration as well as in aiding the staff 
to improve administrative services. Newcomer (30) studied the effects of 
a series of informal meetings held by a principal and his staff biweekly in 
private homes. The group met to discuss the behavior of children and class- 
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room problems. Written reactions to hypothetical classroom situations 
before and after this inservice experience, as well as interviews, were used 
to secure evaluative data. The study revealed considerable modification in 
practice, problems, and attitudes after the inservice experience. Bard (3) 
evaluated the effect of community study experiences on teaching relation- 
ships with students, faculty members, and parents. 


Summary 


In the midst of the volumes of inspirational literature written about in- 
service education there are few research articles reported. The literature 
reviewed, however, indicates that more attention is being given to a crit- 
ical, objective analysis of the effectiveness of particular inservice technics. 
The studies reported are evidence of the practicality of evaluation. The 
trend away from testimonial evidence marks a high spot in research on 
inservice education. The future challenge to research is great. Research 
is needed on the effect and influence on inservice education of such things 
as: leadership styles; the process of group work; the dynamics of change; 
teacher motivation and goals; transition from inservice experiences to the 
job; working climate, structure and organization of workshops, com- 
mittees and conferences. Needless to say, research on how to evaluate 
inservice education remains as a fascinating area of study. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Teaching Load and Assignments in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


DONALD McDONALD and JAMES G. UMSTATTD 


Sixteen studies conducted in the past three years have been selected for 
this review. Three of these were made by the U. S. Office of Education 
and were nationwide in scope. A few of the remaining investigations were 
conducted on a statewide basis, but most were regional. A majority of the 
studies reviewed are concerned with surveying the current situation. There 


is an apparent lack of research on the effect of teaching load on the 
quality of teaching. 


General Surveys 
The U. S. Office of Education studies by Tompkins (14, 15) reported 


teacher opinion on class size from a representative cross section of high 
schools of 500 or more enrolment. According to teacher opinions a class 
of 11 to 13 is considered too small for efficient instruction, and a class of 
32 or 33 too large. Teachers believed the ideal class to consist of about 
25 pupils, but felt that class size could be larger if the students were 
grouped homogeneously. They reported a significant difference in teaching 
method between the large and small classes. 

In a study by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (9) 2200 teachers replied to a questionnaire on teaching load. 
The results showed that in the elementary schools the average number of 
students taught by rural teachers was 30 and by urban teachers 32. Eleven 
percent of all the teachers had 40 or more students. In the rural secondary 
schools the average number of students per teacher was 129 as compared 
with 169 pupils per teacher in urban secondary schools. Out-of-class 
instructional duties also were given some consideration in this study and 
it was reported that the average work week of elementary-school teachers 
was 47 hours and 50 minutes, while the average work week of secondary- 
school teachers was 47 hours and 58 minutes. This study sought informa- 
tion on amount of strain felt by teachers in their work. The results 
indicated that some teachers working under light loads felt considerable 
strain, but, on the whole, teachers reporting considerable strain had an 
average of 33 pupils, and those reporting little strain had an average 
of only 29. 

In a study of teacher load in Illinois high schools (1946-47), employing 
the Douglass formula, Odell (10) reported that for schools as wholes the 
first quartile of the school medians was 27.4, the median 29.0, and the 
third quartile 31.0. Variations in teaching load were more marked when 
subjectmatter fields were compared than when sections of the state, schools 
of different sizes, or schools in unit or dual systems were compared. 
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In a nationwide study of class size in larger high schools, Tompkins 
(13) reported that 4.5 percent of all classes were comprised of 50 or 
more pupils. Sixty-three percent of the classes with 50 or more pupils 
were in physical education, 22.8 percent in music, and 1.2 percent in 
typing. Classes of 50 or more in English, social studies, mathematics, 
business education, foreign language, and industrial arts were negligible. 
Administrators almost unanimously expressed the desire to reduce class 
size; however, their idea of the ideal class size varied. Most administrators 
expressed a willingness for large classes in physical education, chorus, 
band, and orchestra. 

In a study of class size of Texas schools, sponsored by the Texas Class- 
room Teachers Association, Humbert (6) found 26 percent of high-school 
classes had more than 30 students, 47 percent of grade-school classes had 
more than 30, and 48 percent of junior high-school classes had more than 
30. The junior-high English and social science classes were larger than 
other junior-high classes. In the grade school 50 percent of the first grades 
reported more than 30. The percentage dropped up to the fifth grade 
where 42 percent of the classes had more than 30. In the sixth grade it 
rose again to 56 percent. 

Crim (3) used the Douglass formula to investigate the teaching ds 
in 44 high schools in seven county systems in Ohio. The 196 question- 
naires returned showed women to have heavier instructional loads than 
men, but men to have heavier extra-class loads than women. The academic 


subject teachers had heavier in-class and extra-class loads than the special 
teachers. Most of the 196 teachers carried loads heavier than the 30 
Douglass units recommended. 


Extra Services 


Shaw and Krablin (12) surveyed all city and village superintendents 
and central school principalships in New York State in an attempt to 
determine policy and practice concerning compensation for extra services 
in the high schools. This survey showed that practically all schools have 
some type of policy to be used in paying for extra services, and that city 
and village schools are much more likely to have extra pay schedules for 
extra services than are central schools. The only instance in which all 
respondents for any group of schools reported extra pay for extra service 
was that of coaching football in the cities. In a similar study made of the 
New England states, Knox (7) found that the percentage of those opposed 
to extra pay for extra work was higher than that of those in favor. 
Furthermore, the percentage of those in favor of extra pay was higher 
than the percentage of those systems actually paying extra at that time. 
Generally the opinions collected in this survey indicated that it would be 
better to equalize the load than to pay for extra work. 

Hill (5), in a study of professional activities of West Virginia voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, found they reported a median of 54.2 hours 
per week for professional activities. The teachers with the largest enrol- 
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ment had a median of 57.4 hours per week while the median for instruc- 
tors with the smallest enrolment was 48.8 hours. Personal service to 


patrons in the school area was given twice as much time by teachers in 
the small enrolment group. 
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Subject Combinations 


A survey of subject combinations and teaching load for secondary- 
school teachers of Colorado was made by Romine (11). The replies of 
2128 teachers showed about 53 percent of all teachers were assigned in 
a single field. Approximately 33 percent of all teachers were assigned 
in 2 fields, 12 percent in 3 fields, and 2 percent in 4 or 5 fields. Assign- 
ments involving more than 2 fields were rare in the larger schools. Art 
teachers were the most favored, 90 percent teaching art only. Variations 
of total loads were apparent within a single school and among schools 
generally. There was also considerable variation of loads in a given sub- 
ject field. The influence of size of school on loads was not clearly estab- 
lished, altho the load was slightly higher in larger schools than in smaller. 
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Student Achievement 


Anderson (1) attempted to determine whether teacher load is a factor 

in student achievement, with mental ability and pretest scores held con- 

stant. The study was conducted in chemistry classes in 56 Minnesota high. 
e schools and in 17 schools in other states. He found that students achieved 
significantly more on the final examination in chemistry when the number 
if of pupils handled per day placed the teachers in the lower one-fourth of 
the distribution rather than in the upper one-fourth. 





Junior Colleges 


Altho post-secondary education as such does not come within the scope 
of the title of this chapter, several studies are being included, because 
junior colleges are substantially secondary in curriculum. 

Koos (8) studied the noninstructional responsibilities, which he called 
cooperations, of junior-college teachers. The study indicated that only 
slightly more than one-third of all the cooperations represented were 
assigned fractional allowances of teaching load for the work involved. 
About two-thirds of all cooperations had no fractional part of the load 
allowed. It seemed that only when the discharge of the responsibilities 
involved a substantial addition to the work load was an allowance for 
part of the load made. Wellborne (16) conducted a similar study of the 
professional, load of junior-college teachers in Texas. He found that the 
average teaching load for those reporting from the junior colleges was 
23.26 clock hours, and the average number of semester hours was 16.36. 
The average number of additional hours for duties on the campus or in 
connection with the teaching was 11.03 per week. The average number of 
clock hours per instructor spent in off-campus service was 4.10. Total 
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professional load in clock hours per instructor was 36.58 per week; the 
total professional load in semester hours per instructor was 20.65. 

In a survey of teaching load of junior-college mathematics teachers 
Ayre (2) found that the median number of periods taught per week was 
17.2. Class size ranged from two to 42 with 20 as the average number in 
a class. Twenty-three percent of the teachers reported they taught from 
one to six in junior-college classes in other departments than the one they 


were assigned primarily, and 33 percent taught from one to five high- 
school classes. 


Measuring Teacher Load er 


Only one study was found concerning the measuring of teacher load. 
Douglass (4) revised his 1932 Teaching Load Formula thru the coopera- 
tion of superintendents and principals in 391 cities. Results were obtained 
representing 5863 teachers. Revisions were made in subjectmatter coeffi- 
cients, coefficients for duplicate sections, and in coefficients for the 
co-curriculum and other cooperative duties. This revised formula is not 
materially different from the 1932 edition. It was revised enough, how- 
ever, to make material difference when used to compute the loads of a 
large number of teachers. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Welfare of the Teacher 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS and ROBERT T. FORD 


Tue past three-year period has seen a further decrease in the amount 
of systematic research reported in the area of teacher welfare. The 
importance of this decline in research interest in the general welfare of 
teachers is accentuated by the fact that during the period the number 
of persons engaged in teaching and related educational tasks has risen to 
a new high. 

Among the factors contributing to the welfare of the individual teacher 
that have been treated most extensively in the recent literature are: (a) 
economic security as guaranteed by adequate salaries, provisions for 
retirement and illness, and tenure of position; (b) professional adequacy 
in respect to training and capacity, which is largely a function of selec- 
tion and of preservice and inservice education; (c) personal security, 
which involves not only the problem of academic and social freedom, 
but also that of democratic interpersonal! relationships in administrative 
and classroom situations; and (d) working conditions, including length 
of school day, pupil load, character of assignments and tasks, availability 
of teaching materials, and the general character of the teacher’s physical 
surroundings. 

Much of the literature reflects a tendency to view the welfare of the 
teacher as important chiefly as it affects that of the pupil and the teacher’s 
effectiveness in the teaching situation. This is clearly indicated in most of 
the articles concerned with the improvement of economic welfare and 
with those that deal with mental health and adjustment. Huggett (15), 
discussing the point of view adopted by the NEA Representative Assembly 
in 1949, stated the characteristic position of the profession as follows: 
“Teacher welfare is a valid cause only when it will result in better 
educational service to youngsters.” 


General Treatment of Teacher Welfare 


In an article addressed largely to persons outside the profession, 
Haskew (11) analyzed the responsibility of society for teacher welfare. 
Defining welfare as a psychological and emotional phenomenon that is 
closely related to social status, and emphasizing the position of the 
teacher as a producer of skills and technics that society needs, albeit a 
producer unable to bargain competitively for recompense for his products, 
Haskew listed the following areas in which society is responsible for the 
welfare of the teacher: (a) assuring suitable economic returns, (b) pro- 
viding reasonable security, (c) affording humanized working conditions, 
(d) increasing satisfactions, and (e) protecting personal integrity. Re- 
viewing the progress made in each area, Haskew noted only slight improve- 
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ment in the matter of economic returns but marked improvement in voca- 
tional security. He noted, however, that there was a general lack of 
unemployment compensation and that pensions were inadequate. Working 
conditions were aggravated by overloaded teaching schedules, crowded 
classrooms, and outmoded school buildings. 

In Michigan a committee of the Department of Classroom Teachers (33) 
of the state education association reported the results of a statewide survey 
noting that (a) working hours and duties were only fairly satisfactory; 
(b) physical surroundings were fair; (c) teachers did not receive the 
same health services as pupils; and (d) rest rooms and work rooms for 
teachers were seldom available. This committee concluded that altho the 
morale and spirit of democracy among teachers was high, the irresponsive 
and apathetic attitude of the community and the inability of the teacher 
to afford good housing, necessary recreation, and vital health services 
represented unsatisfactory elements in the teacher welfare situation. 


Physical Health 


Altho there was a lack of objective investigation, the problem of the 
physical health of the teacher continued to receive attention. While the 
major emphasis was upon the fact that teacher illness has negative effects 
upon teaching efficiency, several writers were concerned with the health 
hazards involved in the work of the teacher. Randall (26), analyzing 
teacher absences in the Los Angeles system, found that illness was the 
major cause of absence. Based on the records of 15,000 teachers, substi- 
tutes, and other professional workers, a total of 56,598 working days were 
lost in 1949-50, at a cost to the city of $625,426 in illness pay. Randall 
observed that research has not yet supplied adequate answers on the 
health hazards involved in teaching. She suggested the need for good 
administration, relaxed lunch periods, adequate rest and toilet facilities, 
a healthful school plant, and relief from overloaded programs as safe- 
guards to teacher health. She also advocated that the individual teacher 
cultivate wholesome attitudes, undergo periodic physical examinations, 
and give attention to her own nutritional and recreational needs. 

Schneider (27) pointed out that the first prerequisite to an effective 
classroom situation is a healthy teacher. She suggested that health is a 
personal matter and that each teacher must be sensitive to her own health 
needs. Holand (14) stressed the importance of including the teacher in 
the school’s anti-tuberculosis program, particularly in view of the fact 
that the teacher’s contacts with children and adults bring about her con- 
stant exposure to the risk of infection. Baker (1), Lucas (18), Simonds 
(28), and others advocated attention to the teacher’s health needs as an 
integral part of the general health program in the school. Williams and 
Abernathy (38) included a chapter on the health of the teacher in their 
book on health education in the schools. Steinhaus (30) summarized the 
position taken by most of these writers both as to the basic issue in the 
problem of teacher health and the general remedy. He pointed out that 
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(a) teachers are inclined to neglect their personal needs and (b) refresh- 
ment, relaxation, and recreation constitute the principal remedial measures 
for physical and mental illness among teachers and pupils. 


Mental Health and Adjustment 


Continuing concern with the mental health and emotional adjustment 
of the teacher has been evidenced, this concern being motivated primarily 
by speculation about the influence of neurotic or emotionally maladjusted 
teachers upon the personalities of pupils. Much of the material produced 
is highly subjective, and the decline in systematic research that was noted 
in the last Review has continued. There were but few attempts to study 
the emotional adjustment of teachers by means of personality scales or 
other objective instruments. In one such study Clark (5), using the 
Guilford-Martin Personality Battery with a group of 460 teachers in 
Flint, Michigan, found that teachers performed better than the norms in 
objectivity, cooperativeness, and agreeableness; fell below the norm in 
general activity and ascendancy-submission traits; and did not differ 
significantly from the norm in social introversion-extroversion, inferiority 
feelings, and nervous tensions. He concluded that the mental health of 
these teachers was comparatively good. 

Several workers reported on factors in the school situation that operated 
to affect the mental health of the teacher. On the basis of a survey of 
opinion conducted in a summer session mental hygiene class Kvaraceus 
(17) listed a number of conditions considered to be mental health hazards 
for the classroom teacher. The items most frequently checked were those 
which could be subsumed under the headings of unsatisfactory inter- 
personal relations, personal frustrations, and financial problems. Ap- 
proaching the same problem from the positive side, Chase (3) reported 
the results of a survey to show that the following are factors making for 
satisfaction in teaching: (a) professional responsibility, (b) voice in 
policy making, (c) competent leadership, (d) adequate salaries, (e) good 
working conditions, (f) community acceptance and (g) correction of 
grievances. Tyson (34, 35) discussed certain hazards of teaching. Pollock 
(25) stressed the effect of such unsatisfactory classroom conditions as 
inadequate lighting and ventilation, noise, and drab color upon the 
mental and physical welfare of the teacher. Keliher (16) analyzed the 
typical teacher’s working day for annoyances and satisfactions affecting 
adjustment. Chrisman (4) emphasized the effect of routine and adminis- 
trative demands upon the resources of the teacher. 

Clark (6) found significant relationships between the adjustment of 
teachers, as measured by a personality inventory, and the degree of 
sensitivity to various kinds of pupil behavior. He reported that well- 
adjusted teachers were more sensitive to some kinds of pupil behavior 
problems than maladjusted teachers, but less sensitive to other kinds of 
objectional behavior. Altho it is generally felt that seriously maladjusted 
teachers are likely both to exercise disturbing influence upon the per- 
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sonalities of pupils and are unlikely to do well in instruction and class- 
room management, there is no conclusive evidence that the slightly 
maladjusted person cannot be a competent teacher. Symonds (32) ob- 
served some successful teachers who were definitely neurotic and con- 
cluded that in the right place the neurotic teacher might be a highly 
constructive influence. However, he pointed out, most of the ineffective 
teachers observed were emotionally disturbed and characteristically pro- 
jected hostility onto pupils and colleagues. Wolffheim (39) suggested that 
disturbed or fixated individuals might in some instances have an advantage 
over normal persons in sensitivity to and capacity to handle the problems 
of children. 

Williams (37) emphasized the blocking of natural desires and the 
availability of children as an outlet as major factors in teacher maladjust- 
ment. She suggested supervisory assistance, periodic mental and physical 
check-ups, and marriage as remedial measures. Heagen (13) advanced 
failure to reach mental maturity, lack of ambition, lack of wide range of 
interests, and defective training as the chief factors in mental and emo- 
tional illness among teachers. Articles by Crotty (7), Oetting (24), 
Stebbins (29), Wasson (36), and Zimmerman and Lewton (40) dealt 
with aspects of the same problem and generally tended to stress the 


importance of self-understanding by the teacher as a means to achieving 
better adjustment. 


Administrative Relations and Teacher Organizations 


One phase of interpersonal relations that plays an important part in 
the welfare of the individual teacher is that involving his status with 
reference to administrative superiors. It has been generally believed that 
working in a democratic situation where a maximum of self-expression is 
possible is conducive to a sense of well-being. The literature reflects an 
increase in democratic practices in school administration and a growing 
satisfaction among teachers with progress in this area. In one survey Story 
(31) found that more than 95 percent of 920 teachers polled felt that 
their schoo) systems conformed at least in a limited way to their individual 
ideas of democratically administered organizations. Grinnell (10) has 
summarized teacher opinion on desirable characteristics in administrative 
relationships, emphasizing the importance of impartiality, cooperation, 
and appreciation. DeZafra (8), in an article typical of much teacher 
opinion, enumerated the qualities desired by high-school teachers in a 
principal. 

Provisions for leaves of absence and retirement are basic to teacher 
welfare. There is evidence of continued progress in these areas. The 
National Education Association (22, 23) reported the status of sick leaves 
and disability benefits and of retirement provisions thruout the nation. 
Burke (2), in a survey of leave practices in New York, reported that sick 
leaves were granted in all systems, leaves on account of death in the 
family in 90 percent, leaves to attend educational meetings, 83 percent, 
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and maternity leaves in 82 percent. Leaves of absence for other reasons 
ranged downward, with only 17 percent of the systems granting sab- 
baticals. Morley (21), evaluating a personal experience, set forth the 
benefits to the individual and to the school system of a sabbatical leave 
devoted to travel and rest. 

Professional organizations and unions are directly interested in the 
promotion of teacher welfare. It should be noted, however, that these 
groups have in general stated their primary objective as the improvement 
of professional service, with individual welfare considered as incidental 
to the achievement of this end. The literature reflects a continued growth 
of professional associations both in size of membership and in scope of 
activities. Martin (19) reviewed the development, status, and activities of 
local, state, national, and international associations and unions, with 
special consideration given to the National Education Association and its 
affiliates. Headley (12) covered some of the same ground and dealt with 
problems and practices incident to organizing the profession. Martin and 
others (20), in a symposium on the question of compulsory membership. 
presented a number of arguments for and against this proposition. The 
weight of opinion appeared to be contrary to the practice of compulsory 
membership, largely on the grounds that it tends to be an authoritarian 
policy that would menace democratic operation of the schools. Gould (9), 
reporting the outcomes of an actual case, came to similar conclusions with 
reference to the “closed shop” in the teaching profession. In the sym- 
posium mentioned above (20) one of the participants explained that the 
difference on this issue between the professional organization and the 
labor union results from the fact that the former regards the teacher as 
a public servant, while the latter sees him as an economic unit. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Economic, Socia!, and Legal Status of the 
Elementary- and Secondary-School Teacher 


AUBREY L. BERRY and RUTH G. BOYNTON 


A conswerase amount of research has been reported concerning eco- 
nomic aspects of teacher status. There has been relatively less dealing 
with social considerations. Legal status was a related factor in several 
economic issues and it also was of central importance in studies of such 
matters as tenure and retirement. Research data were availiable in these 
areas. Academic freedom has been widely discussed and may be con- 
sidered either a professional consideration or a legislative concern, de- 
pending upon the viewpoint. In either case, there has been little research 
tho much expression of opinion. 


Salaries and Salary Schedules 


Salaries of teachers thruout the nation rose thru the past three years 
from an average of $2639 in 1947-48 as reported by the U. S. Office of 
Education (40) to the median of $2987 reported by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association (27) for 1950-51. The differ- 
ences between the average salaries in the several states remained great, 
with the lowest state average being $1356 and the highest $4178 (16). 
The range of salaries reported (27) is even greater, with the lowest 
salaries still about $1200 as they were three years ago. Reports from 
individual states showed upward trends as exemplified in California (6), 
Indiana (37), and Wisconsin (42). The Iowa State Education Association 
(15) suggested that, where salaries were below the national average, effort 
be made to raise them each year by at least the percentage of increase of 
the national average. There remains a tendency for larger communities 
to pay higher salaries than do smaller communities. 

Concern has been expressed about the position of teacher salaries rela- 
tive to wages and salaries of other employed and professional persons, 
together with concern about the value of teacher salaries in terms of 
purchasing power. Reports by Stigler (39) and the National Education 
Association (24, 27) on these problems were the most comprehensive. 
In general, purchasing power increased less rapidly than salaries and 
teacher salaries lost considerably in relative position with other profes- 
sional groups, tho, as Stigler pointed out, direct comparison of teachers’ 
salaries with the gross earnings of other professions overlooks the fact 
that they usually provide their own quarters and assistance. 

Closely related to salary is payment for extra school services. Ashby 
(2) gave an analysis of the issues while Shaw and Krablin (36) reported 
on practices in New York State. Teachers’ work outside the school 
involves some of the same issues. Anderson (1) investigated official 
policies on this matter in Wisconsin, finding them confused. The real 
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problem in both instances seems to be the need for adequate salaries 
combined with salary schedules which take cognizance of full teacher load. 

By 1950, 31 states (25) and 90 percent of the cities (27) had minimum 
salary laws, and the preparation type schedule was rapidly becoming the 
prevailing type. Because of the rapid extension of the schedule principle, 
salary schedules themselves were the subject of study. The National 
Education Association Research Division gathered and analyzed data 
relative to salary schedules in large cities (22). 

Salary schedules for school systems were considered both in terms of 
raising salaries (minimums and maximums), and in terms of systematizing 
and improving provisions for classifications, ‘and size and number of 
increments. The Research Division of the National Education Association 
(22, 28) and two state teacher associations, California (7) and Virginia 


(41), collected data from a variety of situations and analyzed them in 
terms of these considerations. 


Teacher Tenure 


There has been continued progress thruout the nation in securing tenure 
legislation and in the improvement of statutes. The Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom of the National Education Association indicated, 
after reviewing and summarizing court decisions on teacher tenure re- 
ported in 1949 (19) and 1950 (21), that it is becoming recognized that 
a protective framework of sound legislation must undergird just and 
professional personnel practices. The most pressing judicial issues in 1949 
appeared to be the dismissal of probationary teachers and the acquisition 
of tenure status, while the decisions rendered during 1950 had to do with 
the interpretation and operation of teacher tenure laws and teachers’ 
contracts of employment. Chambers (8), after reviewing court decisions 
of four states pertaining to tenure which were reported in the last months 
of 1948, stated that the wording and interpretation of permanent tenure 
statutes varies considerably from state to state but that some principles 
are becoming widely established. 

In order to familiarize teachers, school administrators, and school- 
boards with the rights and obligations of teachers under the tenure laws, 
the Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom and the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association has published a teacher tenure 
manual (20). The purpose of the manual is to promote correct procedure 
with respect to dismissals and resignations of teachers. 

Another aspect of tenure which has been under investigation pertains 
to that of school administrators, many of whom have no tenure other 
than in teacher status. As part of its study of the legal status of the school 
superintendent, the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion investigated the selection, tenure, and dismissal of city and county 
superintendents (29). Edmiston and Garrison (12) made a study, based 
on the educational directories published by the U. S. Office of Education, 
of the frequency of change in the office of city and county superintendents. 
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They found that tenure of county superintendents was poorer than for 
city superintendents during the six-year period prior to 1940, but that the 
reverse was true during the nine-year period after 1940. They also re- 
ported data that showed present tenure provisions are not effective, or 
are negated by other factors, because none of the eight states with tenure 
provisions showed percentagewise decreases for city or county superin- 
tendents. This may be due in part to the confusion between continuing 
contract laws and tenure laws, as indicated by Remmlein (33) who found 
that superintendents’ coverage by tenure laws is ambiguous and that there 
is indefiniteness unless the superintendent is specifically named in the law. 
She found that the proportion of tenure laws covering superintendents is 
the same today as it was 10 years ago altho twice as many laws of this 
nature have been enacted for classroom teachers. 


Pensions and Retirement Pay 


Remmlein (35) mentioned two general and two specific trends which 
are evolving in teacher retirement over the nation. The general trends are 
(a) the securing of adequate financial support, and (b) stabilizing and 
raising benefits. The two specific trends are (a) provisions for interstate 
reciprocity, permitting teachers to cross state lines to take employment 
in publie schools of other states without losing retirement credits, and 
(b) survivors benefits payable to beneficiaries of deceased members by 
optional selections. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association has con- 
tinued to investigate and report the financial statistics of state and local 
teacher-retirement systems (23, 32). The reports cover membership sta- 
tistics, benefits paid, financial transactions, and investments which make 
possible the comparison of like and unlike types of systems for the past 
fiscal year, in most cases ending June 30, 1950. 

In cooperation with the National Council on Teacher Retirement the 
Research Division of the National Education Association made their 
decennial summarization of court decisions on teacher retirement for the 
1940-1949 period inclusive (30). Vested rights, disability retirement, and 
the effectiveness of election of benefits continue to be major issues. Twenty 
states rendered 40 decisions in the field of teacher retirement. Also, the 
Research Division of the National Education Association has analyzed 
the statutory provisions as of 1950 for 72 retirement systems, 51 state 
and territorial systems and 21 local systems (26, 34). Benefits payable 
are described and method of support as well as qualifications for benefits 
and the administration of retirement systems. 

Interest in and investigation of the Federal Social Security Plan has 
continued. Brazzle (4), after comparing the Iowa Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance System and the Federal Social Security Plan concluded that in 
the latter plan old age and survivors insurance is not based on reserves 
actuarially calculated, but upon the annual estimate of monies required 
to pay for certain specific assistance privileges. Cooley (10) found in an 
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opinionnaire study, involving 300 cases, that the teachers responding did 
not want to be included under the Federal Social Security Plan. There 
has been considerable writing on the subject, but little that could be 
classified as research. 

Reciprocity in teacher retirement has been under investigation during 
the past three years. The National Education Association Research Divi- 
sion at the request of the National Council on Teacher Retirement (31) 
made a study of the problem and recommended that state laws be amended 
so that liberal deferred allowance plans could be adopted (a) based upon 
both the state’s and the member’s contributions, and (b) requiring five 
years as a minimum length of service. They also recommended the adop- 
tion of a plan to do with the purchase of credit for teaching service in 
other states. 

The retirement plans for junior-college teachers were studied by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges and the results reported by 
Davis (11) and Martorana (17). Thirteen types of plans were listed by 
the junior colleges. The most prevalent plan is that which covers all 
public-school teachers, and secondly, the plan which covers all public- 
school employees. 

This review of research revealed that state and local teachers’ organ- 
izations over the nation have been active in interpreting and explaining 
their respective retirement systems, and proposed, or new, legislation 


affecting or modifying them. The question-and-answer technic has been a 
prevalent method used. 


Community Conditions 


Data concerning community conditions of an economic and social 
nature seemed to be included in studies dealing also with salary, school 
facilities, and such professional items as curriculum, parent-teacher 
relations and teacher-administration relations. 

A doctoral study by Brown (5) on living and working conditions 
among teachers in New York State makes clear the importance to teachers 
of prestige, suitable salary, housing, eating facilities, transportation, out- 
of-school community service, community restrictions, social contacts, and 
recreation as well as of other morale factors not the province of this 
discussion. In general conditions were good or acceptable, but under 
nearly every category some teachers reported conditions such that they 
would attempt to leave the position because of them. For example 5 per- 
cent of the teachers felt that lack of suitable housing would cause them 
to leave their positions. A partial review of the same material was made 
by Hedlund and Brown (14). 

Boroughs (3) in a study of rural teachers in Missouri found poor 
salary conditions, community pressures to participate in community 
activities, lack of assistance in finding housing, and poor roads among 
the most disliked of the elements studied, tho these conditions were by no 
means present everywhere. 
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Coffman (9) in a study designed to develop a scale for measuring 
teacher morale in relation to curriculum reported that 40 percent of 
those studied found living arrangements difficult and that there was 
general dissatisfaction with financial security, tho size of salary was not 
necessarily the critical element since more teachers in a school with 
lower salaries were satisfied on this point than were teachers in a school 
with higher salaries. 


Academic Freedom 


During the three-year period covered by this review scores of periodi- 
cals have published articles pertaining to academic freedom in public 
elementary and secondary schools, the majority being expressions of 
personal opinion. 

The National Education Association Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom (18) conducted a nationwide study of legislative developments 
pertaining to teachers’ oaths and certain types of state legislation speci- 
fically applying to teacher loyalty. The report contains a treatment of 
the new developments in this field, particularly with respect to “loyalty 
checks” and prohibitions and restrictions against membership in sub- 
versive groups. In 1949, the National Education Association Research 
Division (23) reported that 26 states prescribed oaths for teachers and 
several others have related requirements for the alleged purpose of assur- 
ing the loyalty of those charged with the education of the country’s youth. 

Starr (38) and Hammond (13) also summarized and reviewed statutory 
provisions pertaining to loyalty. Starr, on the basis of cases reviewed, 
concluded that a majority of justices will sustain the constitutionality of 
sedition laws and loyalty legislation. Hammond, using the Feinberg Law 
as an example, stated that the vagueness of such laws placed a potentially 
dangerous weapon in the hands of a legislature. 


Need for Further Research 


The research divisions of the National Education Association and of 
the several state education associations can probably be expected to con- 
tinue their comprehensive collection and analysis of data on salaries, 
tenure, and retirement. Suggestions for further activity in this area seem 
unwarranted save as new problems arise, or as investigations directed at 
specific sub-problems would be helpful. For instance, salary schedule 
studies might properly undertake to investigate and define a basic teacher- 
load and to determine under what circumstance, if any, extracurriculum 
activity should be compensable. Further research might profitably be 
undertaken in the social aspects of teacher status. Studies of teacher 
morale seem to indicate that, in terms of total teacher adjustment, com- 
munity conditions are not separable from the physical and professional 
conditions in the school itself. But enough study has been done to show 
that community circumstances play their important part in teacher satis- 
faction and turnover. As an example of possibilities for research, several 
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nonresearch reports point to the value in some situations of school-owned 
housing for teachers. Convincing evidence of reduced turnover, of im- 
proved morale and service as the result of satisfactory housing would be 
significant. Other community conditions also merit investigation. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Teacher Supply and Demand 


EARL W. ANDERSON and REUBEN H. ELIASSEN 


Srupies in teacher supply and demand reported during the period 
covered in this review were mostly analyses and accounting procedures 
relating the supply of teachers to the demand on a national, state, or 
local scale. Studies ranged in score from the entire field of teaching to 
concern for the elementary, secondary, or college field, or for only one 
subject area. Most investigators studied reasons for the situation they 
found; several made predictions. 


The Current Situation and Predictions of the Future 


The most comprehensive studies reported were by Maul (15, 16, 20) 
for the Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the National Education Association for the years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 
He related the number of college students completing standard certification 
requirements to the number of new public-school teachers for the nation 
and for each of 19 states. Analyses for Negro teachers were made for 
southern states. Major and minor subject combinations taught were tabu- 
lated, as were the numbers of new elementary-school teachers who had 
30, 60, 90, and 120 or more semester hours of credit, and the number of 
new high-school teachers who had majors in specific teaching subjects. 
He also analyzed the training of 335,619 elementary-school teachers from 
24 states in 1950 (16). Altho in 1951 Maul found some improvement in 
the imbalance which existed all three years, there were then twice as 
many secondary-school teachers and one-sixth as many elementary-school 
teachers being trained as were needed. The only high-school shortages 
were in home economics, library science, and women’s physical education 
(17, 19, 21). 

The U. S. Department of Labor (30, 31) reported results of nationwide 
studies on employment outlook for elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers. The situation was described by states for 1950 (30). The 1951 
study (31) showed a more acute shortage in the elementary field than in 
1950 with predicted high losses of teachers in all areas to industry and 
the armed forces. Conversion programs from secondary- to elementary- 
school teaching were reported in 13 states. An increase in the employment 
of partially prepared teachers under emergency certificates in the elemen- 
tary schools and in a few subjects in the secondary schools was predicted 
(31). The Research Division of the National Education Association 
pointed out the implication for teacher demand in the great increase in 
total population revealed by the 1950 National Census (23). 

A detailed study covering the 22 states covered by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was reported by Maul 
(18) in 1950. Findings were similar to those of his nationwide studies. 
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Statewide investigations included the following: Hammond (9) dis- 
covered that only 29 percent of the rural teachers and 47 percent of the 
elementary-school teachers in Wyoming held college degrees and that 
the state depended too heavily upon teachers prepared outside Wyoming. 
Stone and Douglass (28) found twice as many secondary-school as 
elementary-school teachers being prepared in California altho the demand 
for the latter was three times that for the former. The staff of the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the University of Florida (32), used ques- 
tionnaire returns and state department of education records to study the 
situation in 1949, and to predict needs for additional teachers for six 
years ahead for Negro and for white teachers, for regular elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers and for kindergarten teachers, attendance de- 
partment workers, school psychologists, guidance counselors, and teachers 
of exceptional children. Data gathered included analysis of new teachers 
being educated in the state and of those coming in from other states each 
year. Florida was producing less than half the needed new elementary- 
school teachers but enough for high schools. Howard (12) made a similar 
study for Alabama. He estimated that by 1954 enrolments in Alabama 
will be increased 30 percent for white elementary schools, 16 percent for 
Negro elementary schools and from 25 to 30 percent in the white and 
Negro secondary schools. 

Travers and Katz (29) predicted the number of new teachers needed 
in the senior high schools of New York City for the seven-year period 
from 1955 to 1962 in individual subjects, in the regular, and in the voca- 
tional high schools due to increased enrolments and to service terminations. 
Orleans (25) predicted the number of teachers to be prepared by the 
four city colleges over a five-year period. 

The supply demand situation in industrial arts for the nation was 
reported by Gerbracht (8) who found a definite oversupply of teachers. 
Stinnett (27) found a shortage of business teachers. 

Three studies were restricted to teacher supply and demand in higher 
education. Mosier (22) in 1948 found a student-teacher ratio of more 
than 15 to 1 in 270 of 514 colleges in the territory of the North Central 
Association that were studied. It would have required 11,000 new teachers 
to bring the ratio in these colleges down to 15. College teacher turnover 
appeared to be about 20 percent each year. Lee (13) predicted that an 
additional 11,000 college teachers a year will be needed to care for 
replacements and new positions. In contrast to this the U. S. Office of 
Education (11) thru questionnaire returns from 1374 of the 1888 col- 
leges and universities, estimated that almost 7500 college teachers, or 
about 3.4 percent, in the United States would be released in 1951 because 
of reduced enrolments. 


Suggested Causes of Teacher Shortages 


In an attempt to get attitudes toward elementary-school teaching Nutting 
(24) questioned 3140 pupils from Grade VI thru XIV, and 351 teachers. 
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He held nondirective group interviews with 17 groups of twelfth-grade 
students. He found that a lack of opportunities existed for becoming 
informed about elementary-school teaching but that most of the respond- 
ents saw the work as uninteresting, financially unattractive, and having 
low prestige. Richey and Fox (26) questioned a random sampling of 
3917 students from 100 Indiana high schools. Returns showed that stu- 
dents were poorly informed about teaching; that 13 percent had given 
serious attention to teaching but only 2 percent had definitely decided 
to teach; that girls found teaching more attractive than boys, altho 40 
percent of the girls thought teaching a deterrent to marriage; and that 
low salaries, lengthy preparation, and social restrictions were major 
disadvantages seen in teaching as a vocation. 

Causes of turnover in New York schools were found by Andrus (2) to 
be withdrawal from the profession for 48 percent of the cases studied, 
dismissal for 23 percent, promotion in 17 percent, and resignation to seek 
another position because of dissatisfaction in 11 percent of the cases. 


Recommendations 


Becker (4) urged refresher courses similar to those so successfully set 
up in Montgomery County, Maryland. Armstrong (3) pointed out the 
values in the single curriculum in providing teachers for elementary- 
school teaching. Welte and Fuller (33) and Herge (10) reported a con-. 
certed attack in Connecticut by the state teachers colleges, the state 
department of education, and the public-school administrators to provide 
teachers to meet the demand that was clearly shown as a result of careful 
analyses. Eliassen and Anderson (1, 5, 6, 7) included many recommenda- 
tions in their analyses of investigations reported. Maaske (14) analyzed 
trends in teacher supply and demand since 1900. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Measurement of Teacher Characteristics and the 
Prediction of Teaching Efficiency in College 
PAUL C. BAKER and HERMANN H. REMMERS 


T ue literature of the past three years is characterized by a paucity of 
vigorous scientific researches on the problems of evaluation of college 
teaching. At the same time, a number of papers have appeared pointing 
out the need for such research. None of the latter partake of research, 
per se, but consist of mixtures in varying proportions of (a) expressions 
of dissatisfaction with the status of research in this area on grounds of 
triviality, inadequate or meaningless criteria, and failure to ask or to 
answer a meaningful question, (b) armchair philosophizing about the 
means and goals of education, (c) attempts to conceptualize, crystallize, 
and verbalize the real meaning of teaching, and (d) plans and projects 
for future investigations along new and more comprehensive lines. 


Definition of Problems and Needed Research 


The papers of Eckert (9), Maaske (15), Nason (20), Ryans (26), and 
Lawson (14) were typical of this group. The central theme of most of 
them might be summarized as “What is teaching? What is effective 
teaching? How can it be measured?” The most complete and compre- 
hensive attempt to answer these questions was the report of the American 
Education Research Association Committee on Criteria of Teaching Effec- 
tiveness (1), published as a supplement to this issue of the Review. The 
fact that so many educators and researchers are thinking and writing 
along the same line (tho not an entirely novel line) leads to the con- 
clusion that such discussion may well represent the groundwork for 
significant research of the future. The practical need for research was 
emphatically pointed out in the reports by Mackenzie (16), Drummond 
(8), Clark (5), and Schultz (27) which represent the combined think- 
ing of some 200 academic administrators. These papers reached the 
same conclusions regarding the urgent need by administrators of accept- 
able, objective means of assessing the worth of faculty members. 


Instructor Evaluation 


Despite the many objections to the practice of appraising the effective- 
ness of teaching in terms of the process (teacher behavior), rather than 
in terms of the product (pupil behavior), many institutions have launched 
into extensive teacher rating programs. Considerable satisfaction was 
expressed with the program at the University of Washington by Guthrie 
(13) who concluded, “There is no better criterion of teaching aptitude 
than teaching performance; there are no better judges of teaching per- 
formance than students and colleagues.” He reported that administrative 
decisions regarding tenure, promotion, and salary are formulated in terms 
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of extensive ratings by colleagues and students. High reliabilities were 
reported for both kinds of ratings, but there appeared to be little rela- 
tionship between the two. 

Remmers and Elliott (10, 22) reported on an evaluation program 
carried out in 10 Indiana colleges and universities, the intent of which 
was to offer instructors a means for self-improvement rather than to aid 
in administrative decisions. Three instruments were used: a scale whereby 
students rated teachers; a scale by means of which teachers rated admin- 
istrators; and a test designed to measure knowledge of mental hygiene 
of the classroom. Variables studied included age, rank, degree, and years 
of experience. 

Attack on the problem thru teacher training was reported in the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York by Gilbert (12). The most enthusi- 
astic reports of such programs were those concerned with military institu- 
tions. Myers and Peterson (19) reported on the instructor training pro- 
gram and evaluation procedures at the Air University of the U. S. Air 
Force. Orleans and Kehm (21) similarly reported on practices of the 
Command and General Staff College of the Army. In both instances a 
sharp break was made with (a) the civilian traditions of the sanctity of 
the classroom and (b) the assumption that subjectmatter specialists are 
necessarily good teachers. 

A campuswide rating project carried out at Brooklyn College was dis- 
cussed in great detail by Riley, Ryan, and Lifshitz (25). Part I of the 
report was a general discussion of the professor and his relationship to 
his students; Part II gave the background and plan of the survey; and 
Part III reported analyses of the rating data. The study attempted to 
answer the questions: What are the teacher characteristics which students 
find most desirable? How do teachers react to student ratings? How can 
the results of such surveys be applied in stimulating better teaching? 

Drucker and Remmers (7) answered the charge that only mature 
alumni can validly judge college and university teachers; that students 
are too immature, and thus incapable of judging their instructors. Ratings 
of a group of instructors made by present students were compared with 
those made by alumni of 10 years standing. Results showed: (a) both 
groups valued, in essentially the same order, similar traits and capacities 
of instructors; (b) there was substantial positive relationship between 
ratings by students and alumni; and (c) student ratings were slightly 
but not significantly higher than alumni ratings. 

An attempt to evaluate teaching efficiency in terms of pupil change 
was reported by Remmers, Martin, and Elliott (23). The subjects in this 
study were 37 instructors, all teaching the same course and using the 
same materials and procedures. All students were graded on a series of 
department-wide examinations. Thru partial correlation (holding initial 
ability constant) it was found that instructors whose students showed the 
greatest gains were rated consistently and significantly higher by their 
students than instructors whose students showed lesser gains. Bendig (4) — 
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also attempted to relate students ratings of instructors to student achieve- 
ment, but found wide variations in obtained correlations for different 
classes. 

There appeared to be a growing acceptance of teacher rating procedures 
by the individual instructor typified by the confessional of Geen (11) 
and by expressions of faculties as a whole, reported by Mueller (17, 18). 
In a survey of institutions of higher learning in the country 39 percent 
reported experience with ratings. Analyses of faculty interest in ratings 
with respect to various characteristics of institutions revealed that public- 
controlled colleges seemed more interested than those privately endowed, 
and that coeducational institutions showed greater interest than colleges 
with segregated student bodies. Interest seemed to increase with size of 
enrolment up to 2000 after which there was a slight decline. Colleges in 


the West and Midwest appear to evince more interest than those in the 
South and East. 


Reviews 

Of the reviews of the literature in the general area the most complete 
to appear was the annotated bibliography by Domas and Tiedeman (6) 
which covered the period from 1929 to 1949, and contained 1006 studies 
cross-indexed by subject and author. A more selective review of technics 
and procedures in teacher evaluation was provided by the monograph 
by Beecher (3) covering the past 45 years. Reviews of the many studies 
of the Purdue Rating Scale for Instruction were presented by Remmers 
and Baker (2, 24). 


Summary 

In summary, there have been a few feeble attacks on relatively unim- 
portant facets of the problem of instructor characteristics and the predic- 
tion of teaching efficiency at the college level. There have been several 
serious attempts to define the problem anew. It is hoped that the reviewers 
of the future will find the present hiatus represents a plateau in the 
curve of progress in the field; or a period of transition between over- 
lapping, relatively trivial, exploratory exercises and more coordinated, 
concerted attack upon the basic questions. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Selection, Guidance, and Preservice Preparation of 
Students for College Teaching 
JACOB S. ORLEANS * 


Tus chapter summarizes studies in three areas: (a) supply and demand 
of college instructors, (b) selection of college instructors, and (c) pre- 
service training and guidance. The discussion of supply and demand is 
based on studies of student enrolment and reports on size of and need 
for faculty; that of selection, largely on statements of the characteristics 
deemed important for college instructors. References to preservice train- 
ing and guidance are largely descriptions of training programs. It is 
apparent that there has been little research of consequence on the selec- 
tion and training of college instructors. A much increased awareness of 
the need for professional preparation of instructors for the college level, 
however, has found expression in the literature. The area is still almost 


virgin territory for studies that will reveal just what the needs are and 
how to meet them. 


Supply and Demand of College Instructors 


The source of supply of college instructors is generally recognized as 
the graduate student body, particularly those members who are doctoral 
candidates. Lee (17) estimated than 170,000 new college instructors would 
be needed by 1965 to replace those who leave the profession and to take 
care of larger enrolments resulting from increases in annual births begin- 
ning in the early 1940’s. That number is larger than the total number now 
teaching in colleges in this country. The gap between the number of 
college instructors needed up to 1965 and the number of PhD’s who go 
into college teaching was estimated to average 7000 a year. 

Rey (23) found that approximately three-fourths of a sample (one- 
fifth) of the doctoral candidates at the University of Michigan expected 
to follow a college teaching career. Mosier (21) reported a turnover 
among college teachers of 20 percent each year. It should be recalled, 
however, that his data are for the period following World War II when 
there was a temporary bulge in college enrolments. Mosier noted also 
that the number of doctor’s degrees granted during 1947-48 fell far 
short of the demands for college teachers. 

Demand for college teachers has been determined thru two general 
approaches: (a) from estimates of college enrolments based on earlier 
birth data and trends in college enrolments, and (b) from data furnished 
by colleges concerning their instructional needs. Interpretation of the 
data, of necessity, must be in the light of current influences which may 
be temporary. The demand for college instructors increased to a peak 


* With the assistance of Leonard Ostreicher and Lloyd Standlee. 
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after World War II largely because of the GI Bill of Rights. It should be 
expected to decrease for a time since the source of college enrolments for 
the next few years is children born during a period when the number of 
births declined to the lowest figure in several decades. McGrath (18), 
basing his conclusions on the findings of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, and assuming certain desirable student-faculty ratios, 
arrived at the estimate that in 1960 our colleges will need a total of 
350,000 teachers and administrators. This would mean that approximately 
20,000 personne! trained for college teaching and administration would 
be needed each year until 1960. 

Hoff (9) presented data on the decrease in enrolments from the spring 
of 1950 to the fall of 1951, the successive semester decreases being 9 
percent and 12.6 percent. He found decreases in veteran enrolments of 
13.6 percent and 40.2 percent for the same periods. Mosier (20) presented 
findings for 141 private and 81 public colleges and universities based on 
returns from questionnaires dealing with both demand for and supply 
of college teachers. In comparison with 1939-40, the enrolments of the 
colleges increased 65 percent by 1947-48 while the teaching staffs (ranks 
of instructor to professor) increased 42 percent. The student-teacher ratio 
in that period had changed from 16 to 1 to 19 to 1. Increases in instruc- 
tional ranks were largely below the level of instructor. Mosier provided 
analyses relative to increases by subject area, inability to secure instruc- 
tors by subject area, and the effects of such conditions on the selection 
of instructors. Higher Education (8) reported the results of a survey 
dealing with expected decreases in size of college faculty. The findings 
were based on 1374 returns of questionnaires sent to 1888 colleges and 
universities in the spring of 1951. Of the colleges responding, 35.5 per- 
cent planned faculty reductions for the 1951-52 college year, varying 
from 53.2 percent of the liberal arts colleges to 4 percent of schools 
of theology. The total reduction for 488 schools planning reductions 
amounted to 9.1 percent of the faculties; it amounted to 3.4 percent of 
the faculties of all the schools responding to the questionnaire. Half 
of the reductions were expected to occur in English, modern language, 
business and commerce, mathematics, physical education, and music. 


Selection of College Instructors 


Trabue (27, 28, 29, 30, 31) reported the results of a study conducted 
by a committee on the preparation of college teachers of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. A questionnaire relating 
to 52 traits students think are desirable characteristics of college teachers 
was sent to the presidents of 820 colleges in the fall of 1949. The traits 
included in the questionnaire referred to the college teacher as a scholar, 
a teacher, a counselor, a faculty member, a person, and a citizen. The 
presidents were asked to check the traits as highly important, important, 
or unimportant for lower division instructors. They were also asked to 
note those which they considered important but which rarely are covered . 
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in credentials. The results were tabulated separately by type of college 
and geographical region. Seventeen of the 52 traits were rated as highly 
important by at least half the presidents. One of the 17 traits dealt with 
scholarship, seven with teaching, two with counseling, three with faculty 
membership, four with personal items, and none with citizenship. It was 
noted that “. . . most of the items that are considered to be of greatest 
importance ... are... least often reported in the credentials submitted 
by applicants for lower division teaching positions.” Differences in 
emphasis were noted among different types of colleges and according to 
geographical location of the institutions. 

There appear to have been no studies either surveying practices in the 
selection of college teachers or evaluating methods of selection now in use. 


Preservice Training and Guidance 
Ashton (4), Hudson (10), Newburn (22), and Tolley (26) discussed 


the programs for training college instructors in existence in 18 colleges 
reporting such programs. The U. S. Office of Education in its publication 
Toward Better College Training (12) reported a study based on the prac- 
tices in 363 institutions concerning their preparation of college teachers. 
The most frequently mentioned strengths and weaknesses were listed, 
together with suggestions for improvement. The same publication reported 
a study regarding opinions on effectiveness of the PhD program as 
preparation for college teaching. A third study sumniarized practices in 
727 undergraduate colleges in assisting young college instructors. Seven- 
teen: items were listed: four having to do with helping the instructor thru 
professional counseling and supervision; five dealing with measuring 
outcomes of instruction; three referring to the systematic study of teach- 
ing; three involving the rating of teachers; and two relating to admin- 
istrative devices for stimulating teachers. 

Angell and Laws (3) sent a questionnaire to some 300 heads of depart- 
ments representing 60 colleges and universities in seven northern states. 
Rating of professional courses in education as “must courses” (3 points), 
“worthwhile courses” (2 points), or “courses of little or no value” (1 
point) for professional preparation of college teachers was required. 
About one third of the questionnaires were returned. No course received 
an average rating approaching 3. Three courses (psychology of the 
learning process, supervised teaching experience, and technics of college 
instruction) received average ratings slightly higher than 2. In general, 
these heads of departments did not rate any professional education course 
as highly important. Heads of professional departments rated professional 
education courses somewhat higher, and heads of science departments 
rated them somewhat lower, than did chairmen of humanities and social 
studies departments. 

Buxton (5) reported a survey of the opinions of chairmen of depart- 
ments which “turn out a good many PhD’s in psychology.” Of 33 chairmen 
approached, 29 responded. To the question “Do you offer a course con- 
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cerned with problems of teaching?” five responded in the affirmative and 
six replied that they conduct group discussions for junior staff members. 
Twenty-six reported that graduate students were given opportunity to 
secure teaching experience. Ten gave graduate students tutoring experi- 
ence. Graduate students helped construct examinations in 25 of the depart- 
ments, lectured at least part time in 17, conducted quiz or discussion 
sections in 19, served as laboratory assistants in 21, taught “on their own” 
in 26, assisted a senior staff member in 12, were supervised in 26, were 
advised or requested to visit lectures given by others in 13, and had their 
teaching systematically evaluated in 9. The following, among others, 
were believed to be objections or obstacles to establishing a formal teacher 
training program in the psychology department: lack of staff interest, 
undesirability of formalizing preparation, and too heavy staff load. 
Buxton comments, “. . . only a minority of departments are providing 
much regularized assistance to their prospective teacher PhD’s. But the 
great majority of the departments are nevertheless using them as teachers. 
” 

Descriptions of courses for training college teachers were furnished in 
various articles (1, 2, 6, 7, 11, 16, 24, 25). McKeachie (19) in describing 
the program for training teachers of psychology at the University of 
Michigan reported a correlation of .07 between scores on an advanced 
comprehensive examination and student ratings of teacher effectiveness 
at the end of the first semester of teaching. He found the average of 
students’ ratings of all instructors to be 3.0, with an average rating for 
teaching fellows of 2.92 in their first term and 3.22 in their second term. 

Koos (14) presented data concerning the training needs of junior- 
college teachers in 50 junior colleges in different parts of the country. 
The variety of subjects taught by each instructor, level of teaching, voca- 
tional experience required, extracurriculum responsibilities, and various 
other items were considered. Koos (13, 14, 15) also reported an investiga- 
tion of programs of preparation of junior-college teachers conducted by 
the Research Office of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Data 
were obtained from 27 institutions concerning such items as requirements 
for admission, enrolment, degrees granted, and curriculum. 
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CHAPTER Xil 
College Teachers at Work 


MARION R. TRABUE 


Tue chief conclusion that may be drawn from a review of the reports 
published during the years 1949-1951 is that the status and conditions 
under which college teachers work have not yet been recognized as fruitful 
fields for research. Only by a broad interpretation of the term “research,” 
is it possible to include reports of studies that throw some light on cur- 
rent practices and conditions, and the majority of these are little more 
than tabulations of data regarding salaries and retirement practices. 
No report was published of any attempt to determine, experimentally or 
otherwise, the practical effects of any specific condition or institutional 
practice affecting college teachers. 


Appointments and Promotions 


Woodburne (26) reported his conclusions regarding a wide variety of 
faculty personnel problems, based upon personal visits to 46 colleges 
and universities “of good standing.” Altho he gave illustrative descrip- 
tions of some of the practices observed, he presented no data to show 
the frequency of any practice and no information as to whether a given 
practice appeared more frequently in institutions of a particular size, 
character, or geographic location. He did not hesitate, however, to con- 
clude his report with a list of 20 “conditions for the development and 
maintenance of an able faculty.” 

Epstein (3), on the basis of certain observations that are not fully 
described, concluded that when poor choices of college teachers are made. 
“the reason can be simply stated: inadequate investigation.” He proposed 
a definite sequence of steps to be taken by a college executive when 
selecting a college teacher. The second step proposed was to “be sus- 
picious,” especially of one’s competence as a judge. 

Springer (24) reported the conclusions of a committee of staff members 
at the University of California as to desirable criteria to be used in the 
promotion of members of the teaching staff. 


Work Load and Duties 


Randolph (20) tabulated data regarding 29 members of the faculty in 
his own institution during three sample weeks and found that the average 
teacher worked 52 hours per week, of which 14.6 hours were in class or 
laboratory, 12.2 hours in preparation for classes, and 4.9 hours in 
research. 

Kelly (12) reported that in 1947-48 the average size of class for 
1351 faculty members in 147 colleges and universities was 24 students. 
Approximately one-fourth of these teachers taught 9 hours per week or 
less, one-fourth 16 hours or more, while 7.3 percent taught 21 hours or 
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more. The median number of student clock hours of instructional contact 
for this group of teachers was 341 per week. 

Koos (14) reported on the out-of-class responsibilities of 1228 teachers 
in 48 public junior colleges in 1940-41. The time spent on such assign- 
ments ranged from less than one hour to more than 30 hours per week. 
Extracurriculum assignments accounted for 41.4 percent of the total, 
administrative responsibilities for 32.1 percent, counseling students for 
20.2 percent, and athletics for 6.3 percent. Sponsoring clubs, publications, 
and student activities took up most time in extracurriculum assignments. 
Messick (18), in a study of 45 college and university staffs in the 
Southern Association reported that the majority tried to equalize size of 
classes rather than attempt to reduce hours of teaching to equalize the 
load. The survey further indicated that no policy was used in determining 
service loads of supervisory and administrative personnel. The majority 
of the replies from the survey showed 15 hours as the normal teaching load. 

Jackson (11) studied 106 schools having a curriculum in chemical 
engineering to determine what was the teaching load of full-time engi- 
neering teachers and how much time was allowed for research and writing. 
Eighty-five percent reported teaching loads of 12 credit hours or less, 
and 55 percent favored 10 hours or less. Time allowance for graduate 
thesis supervision was inconsistent. Of the 71 schools with graduate 
students only 42 gave consideration for thesis supervision on teaching load. 


Economic Status and Salaries 


On the basis of the estimated number of students who will attend col- 
lege, Lee (16) reported that 170,000 new college teachers must be 
recruited and prepared during the next 15 years, or more than 11,000 
per year. Fewer than 5000 doctor’s degrees are being granted annually, 
and fewer than 3000 of these go into college teaching. Lee blamed low 
salaries for most of this shortage. 

Kelly (13) reported that women instructors were paid ($2796) two 
hundred dollars less than men instructors, and that the difference in- 
creased in the higher ranks until women were receiving ($4473) fourteen 
hundred dollars less than men as professors. He reported that salary 
schedules in general tend to increase salaries on the basis of higher rank 
more than on length of service. Colleges were paying higher salaries to 
new teachers coming to them from government service ($3956) and from 
other colleges ($3775) than to those from military service ($3254) or 
from secondary schools ($3182). New college teachers were beginning 
more often (40.4 percent) as instructors and (21.7 percent) assistant 
professors than as (8.5 percent) associate professors and (7.5 percent) 
professors. 

Imlah (9) reported that college minimum salaries had increased in 
1949-50 over 1946-47 by 25.3 percent for instructors, 18.1 percent for 
assistant professors, 11.8 percent for associate professors, and 10.5 per- 
cent for professors. Over the same period the Consumer Price Index had 
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increased 27.2 percent. In a later report Imlah (10) reported a ques- 
tionnaire study which seemed to show that in those institutions where the 
local American Association of University Professors chapter had taken 
aggressive action salaries had been increased from 3.6 (for associate 
professors) to 6.9 percent (for instructors) more than in institutions 
where the AAUP had been less active. 

The New York Commission on Financing Higher Education (19) re- 
ported that in 1948 the average income of doctors was 150 percent above 
that of college teachers, and that lawyers were paid 100 percent and 
dentists 70 percent more than college faculty members. During the period 
from 1939 to 1947 the salaries in private colleges were reported to have 
increased only 21 percent (in public colleges, 49 percent), while the 
wages of operatives in industrial plants had increased 99 percent. 

The U. S. Office of Education (8) reported the increases in salaries in 
68 land-grant colleges and universities between 1941-42 and 1949-50 as 
follows: instructors, 72 percent (to $3202); assistant professors, 56 per- 
cent (to $4085); associate professors, 48 percent (to $4930); and pro- 
fessors, 43 percent (to $6132). 

Martorana and Koos (17) set up 13 standards for evaluating salary 
schedules and then examined junior-college schedules and salaries. The 
number of standards met by an institution’s salary schedule was more 
closely related to the size of the salaries paid than was the size of the 
student body, altho there was a definite tendency for the larger junior 
colleges to pay higher salaries. 

Spellman (23) found that faculty salaries in 22 publicly-supported 
colleges for Negroes were from four to five hundred dollars higher than 
in eight privately-supported institutions. 

Fisher (4) received completed questionnaires from 158 women faculty 
members in colleges of the northeastern states. More than one-half of 


them were supporting dependents, and only 6 percent had income from 
other sources. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Laprade (15) reported that it is now “the rule rather than the excep- 
tion” for the American Association of University Professors to be con- 
sulted before a college discharges a professor. Wriston (29), while 
admitting that strikes by college teachers are rare, argued that neglect 
by the American public was driving teachers “to substitute pressure 
tactics for reason.” Cowley (1) proposed a thoro study of academic 
government, including academic freedom, and Woodburne and Mead (27) 
described and proposed certain changes in the organization and bylaws 
governing the College of the City of New York. 


Retirement and Social Security 


A study conducted by a joint committee of the Association of American 
Colleges and the American Association of University Professors was. 
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reported by Robbins (21). Approximately 85 percent of college teachers 
were found to be in colleges that have some type of retirement system, 
but many younger teachers in these colleges were not protected. About 
46 percent of college teachers were in institutions using Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association contracts and 22 percent in institutions 
covered by publicly administered plans. The committee found that “most 
public systems are at fault in not vesting fully in the individual the 
contributions both of the individual and of the institution.” Robbins (22) 
also reported a growing belief that administrative duties should be sur- 
rendered at a somewhat earlier age than instructional duties. 

The 1950 amendment to the Old Age and Survivors Insurance provi- 
sions of the National Social Security laws made it possible for most 
college teachers to obtain, if they wish, Social Security benefits in addi- 
tion to other retirement allowances. Explanations of how to add these 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance benefits were published by Gray (5), 
Greenough (6, 7), and Walter (25). 

Davis (2) found that practically all public junior colleges and more 
than 36 percent of the private junior colleges have retirement plans, and 
that membership of new staff members is required in 94 percent of those 
that do have plans. 


Woodburne (28) pointed out the inevitable relationship of the number 
of promotions that can be made to such other factors as retirements, 
resignations, and deaths in an institution with a fixed budget. 
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We wave had great teachers from time immemorial. Less effective 
teachers have also always been with us. We do not need to be convinced 
that teachers in all cultures, at all grade levels, in all curriculums, vary 
in their effectiveness. We are also certain that we want as many good 
teachers as possible. 

To satisfy this need we have created systems for the selection and 
training of persons for the teaching profession. We have devised training 
programs designed to develop these persons into the best teachers possible. 
We have set up procedures for supervision and training to improve 
teachers after they have gone to work. All this activity has, however, 
proceeded on a meager scientific foundation. We have used common sense, 
practical wisdom, intuition—that is, high hopes and deep convictions. 

During the next 15 years we will be preparing in this country an 
unprecedented number of teachers. Thus, the need to insure that teachers 
are professionally well prepared is greater than it ever has been. 

Increased understanding of teaching effectiveness could at the very least 
enable us to understand why some teachers are satisfactory and others are 
not. Mere understanding after employment might be comforting, but we 
also hope that we will make predictions as to who will be the better 
teacher. 

The practical problems of teacher personnel takes dozens of different 
forms. What should be the licensing requirements for teachers? What are 
the minimum intellectual standards we should set for entrants into teacher 
training? Should teachers’ salaries be based on the merit of the teachers? 
Should psychology courses for teachers stress learning theory or group 
dynamics? Which method of supervision has the best effects on teaching? 
Are married teachers more or less effective than unmarried? Do more 
liberally educated and broadly cultured teachers do a better job than 
those who have concentrated more specifically on professional training 
for teaching? Any school superintendent, professor of education, tax 
payer, schoolboard member, parent, or pupil could think of many more 
questions of this kind. 

The answers to all these questions, if they are to contain more than 
prejudice, must depend on our knowing what we mean by a good teacher. 
The layman’s and the scientist’s questions alike, the practitioner’s as well 
as the theorist’s involve eventually the question of criteria of teacher 
effectiveness, for these criteria define what we are seeking to understand, 


1 A minority report by Warren W. Coxe will be found at the end of this supplement. 
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predict, and control. Until they have been established we do not even 
know for what we are searching. 

This crucial condition has long been realized. Defining the dependent 
variable, or “knowing what questions to ask,” is perhaps the most difficult 
and important step in any scientific enterprise. In short, criteria of teacher 
effectiveness must stand at the apex of any conceptual system for the 
development of scientific understanding, prediction, and administration 
of teacher personnel. 


History of the Committee 


On February 26, 1950, during the annual meetings of the American 
Educational Research Association, a group of about 30 persons met 
informally, upon the joint invitation of Warren W. Coxe and Jacob S. 
Orleans, to discuss criteria of effective teaching. At this meeting the 
participants exchanged points of view, research approaches, and descrip- 
tions of on-going projects. The minutes of this meeting, prepared by 
Paul A. Hedlund, concluded with the proposal that the AERA be re- 
quested to establish a committee to study the problems connected with 
the identification of teacher effectiveness. 

At the annual business meeting on February 27, 1950, Dr. Coxe moved 
that the question of the AERA’s forming a small committee to define the 
problems of establishing criteria of effectiveness be referred to the execu- 
tive committee with the power to act; this motion was carried. 

The AERA Newsletter of April 1950 carried the following item as 
part of President Arthur E. Traxler’s announcement of the Association’s 
program for 1950: 


Inquiry into the criteria of teacher effectiveness. For several years, 
various individuals and groups in the United States have been con- 
cerned with studying the criteria of teacher effectiveness. In the interest 
of coordinating the work going on in different places, the AERA has 
been asked to appoint a committee in this area. The appointment of 
such a committee was authorized at the business meeting. 

In a sense, the appointment of this committee will represent a new 
departure for the Association. It has not been our practice to appoint 
committees to investigate problems and make reports in different areas 
of education. It may be that we should consider whether the Associa- 
tion should set up committees in several other areas as well. 


In appointing the members of the committee, Dr. Traxler expressed its 
mission as follows: 


It is hoped that in the beginning the committee will bring together 
persons representing various points of view and approaches to investiga- 
tion of the criteria of teacher effectiveness and that discussion in the 
committee will clarify problems and point the way to desirable ste 
that the committee may take as time goes on. It might be possible 
eventually for the committee itself to undertake research in this area. 


The first meeting of the committee was held on September 7, 1950, at 
Pennsylvania State College during the annual convention of the American’ 
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Psychological Association. The discussion in this meeting dealt with cer- 
tain basic distinctions necessary to organize the committee’s problems. 
with the procedure for developing an agenda and securing financial sup- 
port for a longer meeting. During the next few months, attempts were 
made by various members of the committee to secure a subvention for 
such a meeting. These attempts were unsuccessful and the committee re- 
mained inactive until its next meeting at Atlantic City on February 18, 
1951. After the annual AERA dinner, a round-table group discussed the 


problem of this committee; its report in the AERA Newsletter went as 
follows: 


The consensus of the nineteen members discussing this problem was 
that it is best studied when the question, “What is effective teaching?” 
is asked. This is in contrast to the question, “Who is the effective 
teacher?” The group also agreed that to define the effective teacher as 
a unitary concept was impossible and that we had better also forget 
the concept of an “ideal” teacher. Positively, we should recognize that 
there may be effective teachers who may differ markedly among them- 
selves. Perhaps the problem should be studied narrowly: “What is 
effective teaching in French or beginning arithmetic?” or “What makes 
an effective fifth-grade teacher in a rural community?” The problems 
are probably not yet ready to be studied in terms of devices, but still 
need conceptualization. 

The AERA’s executive committee on February 18, 1951, granted 
financial support for an extended physical meeting of the committee. 

The committee met on May 6-9, 1951, at the Allerton Estate of the 
University of Illinois, near Monticello, Illinois. The present report is the 
product of that meeting with some extensions as a result of further work 
by individual members. The three-and-a-half-day meeting at Allerton 
yielded some 14 hours of electrically recorded discussion; these records 


constituted raw material that has been summarized and organized in this 
report. 


The Committee’s Frame of Reference 


As the committee’s discussion proceeded, it soon became evident that 
we were delimiting our area of concern, making choices among the pos- 
sible problems we might consider. It is probably essential to the adequate 
understanding of this report that our frame of reference (as it emerged 
in the discussion) be made explicit. 

In the first place, we came to consider ourselves a committee on teacher 
effectiveness rather than teaching effectiveness. Even the teacher’s total 
personality affects the learning-teaching situation. The latter still implies 
that the committee is concerned with all variables in the teaching situa- 
tion over and above the contribution of the personnel that determine the 
effectiveness of an educational enterprise. The former alternative, which 
the committee adopted, implies that only those effects of education that 
can be ascribed to the teacher should be considered. Other things being 
equal, we are not at this time concerned with teaching materials, physical 
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facilities, the curriculum, and the like. This means also that we are deal- 
ing primarily with the psychological, or behavioral phenomena that exist 
in the teaching situation and only incidentally for the time being with 
such other elements as the curriculum, administration, provisions for 
individual differences, and the school plan. Whether it is profitable to 
teach apart from the teaching situation is an important problem and 
possibly an issue. 

A second kind of choice that the committee found itself making deter- 
mined whether we should concern ourselves with the particular situations 
in which criteria of teacher effectiveness would be used or operate at a 
more general and abstract level. Criteria, at the situational level may 
take many special forms according to whether the criteria will be used 
for determining salary schedules on a merit basis, for selecting teacher 
trainees, for evaluating teacher-training methods, or for formulating the 
objectives and technics of teacher education. The committee decided not 
to treat any of these specific types of purpose for the formulation of 
criteria of teacher effectiveness at this time. Accordingly we have attempted 
to operate at a level sufficiently general to embrace all these purposes. 

A third choice that the committee seemed to make was between a con- 
cern with conceptual formulations of criteria as against operational defini- 
tions. This was equivalent to choosing between a concern with the criteria 
themselves as against technics for obtaining data relevant to the criteria. 
We settled on the former alternative, the conceptual definition of cri- 
teria, on the premise that this constitutes the prior problem, whose 
formulation must precede any systematic attack on questions of opera- 
tional definition and technic. 

We recognize that in actual research and service, criteria of teacher 
effectiveness might differ radically according to culture, level, method, 
curriculum and the like. Prediction of teaching effectiveness for first- 
grade teachers in the United States, for example, would probably involve 
considerably different variables than those for teachers of commando 
tactics in Russia. It seemed logically necessary, however, to order our 
concepts and categories at the more general level before attempting to 
reduce them to the particulars that would make them useful in meeting 
practical problems of research and administration. In a sense, the com- 
mittee attempted to set up a framework that would embrace all the 
phenomena exhibited by teachers qua teachers and exclude the phenom- 
ena they might exhibit as wives, daughters, citizens, consumers, and the 
like. We sought to define the ideal role of the teacher, in the sense of con- 
ceptually pure rather than of most desirable. This model would provide 
a frame of reference in which teachers could be perceived. 

Finally, the committee found itself attempting to be neutral with respect 
to values rather than willing to commit itself to a particular set of values 
or educational objectives. Altho this choice is implied by the foregoing 
one it is more specific in that it relates to the normative, value-laden 
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aspects of our culture. We were concerned with teachers who attempt to 
instil not only democratic ideals in their pupils but also, conceivably, 
teachers who might be aiming at undemocratic objectives. At the extreme, 
our framework might apply just as well to teachers attempting to produce 
thieves as to those attempting to produce honest men. In short, we were 
concerned with the criteria of teacher effectiveness as they might apply 
in any system of values. We may have been deluding ourselves as to the 
degree to which we were ethically neutral. It may be possible to detect 
in the committee’s product a set of ethical norms of which the committee 
itself was unaware. Nonetheless, we thought we were formulating a set of 
ideas that could be applied to any conception of the good and desirable. 

The committee was sensitive to the possibility that, in operating at a 
level as abstract and general as this frame of reference indicates, it might 
produce nothing of any earthly use. Yet the members of the committee 
represented among themselves a wide variety of intensive experience in 
working on research and administrative problems ccncerning teacher 
effectiveness. So it was not from any lack of appreciation of technical 
and practical considerations that the committee chose to operate at this 
“impractical” and theoretical level. Rather, as our discussions proceeded, 
whenever we confronted choices of the kinds enumerated above, it almost 
always seemed preferable to try our wings in the direction indicated. 
Over the past few decades there has been no lack of attention to the 
technical, practical, and operational problems involved in working on 
criteria of teacher effectiveness. The present analysis amounts to a studied 
attempt to go above the battle, to avoid involvement in the skirmishes, 
however important these may be, and instead to survey the entire domain 
of criteria of teacher effectiveness. 


Definitions of a Criterion 


The phrase “criteria of teacher effectiveness” contains two terms that 
should be defined. What do we mean by a criterion? What do we mean 
by effectiveness? We consider the first question in this section and reserve 
our definition of effectiveness to the next section. 

Criterion. A criterion is a standard against which a measurement is 
made in estimating the validity of the measurement. A criterion is always 
concerned with one or more specified dimensions of whatever is being 
measured. For example, if tables are being measured, one criterion dimen- 
sion may be the length of the table and another may be its weight. Much 
of the effort of the committee was directed toward the identification of 
criterion dimensions; the notion of criterion dimension is thus a more 
exact term for denoting what the committee was concerned with than is 
the term criterion. That is, we were concerned with what dimensions of 
teacher effectiveness should be considered in developing criteria of teacher 
effectiveness. 

Criterion dimensions are abstractions of just one or a few types of 
characteristics from the infinite variety of characteristics of a set of 
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objects. Of all the properties of tables we may abstract just the single 
kind of property we call length. Of all the infinite properties of teachers, 
we are abstracting only those that we are willing to call “effectiveness.” 
Once we have abstracted the particular property we wish to include in 
our criterion, we have the particular criterion dimension that we shall 
call “effectiveness.” 

The basic requirement to be met in the identification of a criterion 
dimension is relevance to the purpose of the measurement. In identifying 
length as the criterion dimension of a table, we imply that length is 
important for our purpose in measuring which may be, say, to determine 
whether the table will fit into a certain space. In identifying effectiveness 
as a criterion dimension of teachers, we imply that the purpose of our 
measurement or appraisal of teachers is to estimate whether they will 
produce desired amounts and types of changes in pupil behavior. The 
attainment of this purpose may in turn be a prerequisite to the attainment 
of more ultimate purposes, such as the development of happy citizens in 
the good society. 

The Ultimacy of Criteria. A difference of terminology has characterized 
many considerations of criteria of teacher effectiveness. In some discus- 
sions only ultimate criteria, usually “effects on pupils,” have been con- 
sidered denotable as criteria. In others, almost any characteristic of 
teachers has been admitted to the class of dimensions called criteria; thus 
the teachers’ knowledge of their subject would be called criteria. 

One way out of this difficulty is to think of criteria as ranging along 
a continuum of “ultimacy-proximacy.” The closer a characteristic of 
teachers is to the ultimate purpose of their teaching, the more ultimate 
is that characteristic or criterion of the teachers. Such a characteristic as 
the teachers’ effect on the pupil’s achievement of a happy, socially useful 
life would probably be universally accepted as an ultimate criterion. The 
teachers’ effect on the pupils’ achievement of the immediate objectives of 
the given curriculum segment for which the teacher is responsible is 
somewhat less ultimate. We might arrange a few of the more frequently 
obtained measures of teachers’ characteristics in order of decreasing 
“ultimacy-proximacy” as follows: 

Teachers’ effect on: 

pupils’ achievement and success in life 

pupils’ achievement in subsequent schooling 

pupils’ achievement of current educational objectives 
pupils’ satisfaction with the teacher 

parents’ satisfaction with the teacher 

superintendents’ satisfaction with the teacher 

Teachers’ “values” or evaluative attitudes 

Teachers’ knowledge of educational psychology and mental hygiene 

Teachers’ emotional and social adjustment 

Teachers’ knowledge of methods of curriculum construction 
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Teachers’ knowledge of the subjectmatter 

Teachers’ interest in the subjectmatter 

Teachers’ grades in practice teaching courses 

Teachers’ grades in education courses 

Teachers’ intelligence 

Many more characteristics of teachers, each of which could be meas- 
ured by a variety of technics, could be listed. Opinions would differ as 
to where they should be placed on the scale of ultimacy. We would have 
further difficulty in deciding at just what point on the scale the criteria 
becomes not ultimate, but intermediate, or immediate. 

Below the most ultimate criterion, any criterion must depend on the 
degree to which it can be considered related, relevant, or proximate to 
the ultimate criterion. For example, the teachers’ intelligence is accept- 
able as a criterion only insofar as it is related to the teachers’ effect on 
pupils’ achievement and success in life. Similarly, the teachers’ effect 
on pupils’ satisfaction with the teacher may be considered acceptable 
only insofar as it is correlated with our most ultimate criterion. We may 
think, therefore, of a kind of regression from the ultimate criterion to 
lesser and lesser criteria, each depending for its standing on its relation- 
ship to criteria closer to the top. 

As is indicated below, the committee divided this continuum into two 
parts, the effects of teachers (“ultimate”) and the behaviors and char- 
acteristics of teachers (“proximate”). 


Categories of Effect 


Having specified our purpose as the identification of relevant criterion 
dimensions and having accepted “effectiveness” as the general term 
embracing the particular kind of dimensions of teachers with which we 
are concerned, we are ready to develop what we mean by this dimension. 

Effectiveness. Effectiveness is the degree to which an agent produces 
effects. The question immediately arises, which effects and on what? And 
as soon as the objects of the effect are specified, the next question becomes, 
on what dimensions of these objects are the relevant effects to be observed ? 

These questions led the committee to specify three kinds of objects of 
teacher effect. These three categories of effect, in terms of the object 
affected, are (a) the pupil, (b) school operations, and (c) the school- 
community relationship. 

Effects on pupils have long been accepted as relevant criterion dimen- 
sions of teacher effectiveness; pupil growth, change, gain, development. 
learning, and the like, have often been denoted the ultimate criteria of 
teacher effectiveness. But effects on school operations and on communities 
have not had similar currency as criteria of teacher effectiveness. On what 
grounds can they be added to the traditional “effects on pupils” as 
criterion dimensions of coordinate significance? The question is not 
whether these effects are important but whether they are conceptually as 
“ultimate in importance” as effects on pupils. Are effects on school 
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operations and on communities in relation to school programs merely 
means toward more ultimate ends, effects on pupils? 

The committee’s position on this question reflects a certain conception 
of school and community organization. Pupils and teachers function in 
the social matrix provided by schools and communities so that all of 
these constitute a socio-psychological field in which all elements are 
interactive and interdependent. To say that we need take account of the 
teacher’s effects on school operations and on communities’ relationships 
to schools only as these bear on effects on pupils, is to deny the essential 
interaction and interdependence of pupils, schools, and communities. All 
three categories of effect must hence be given equal status conceptually. 

Let us consider in further detail the nature of each of these categories. 
In doing so, however, we shall insist that our details are for illustrative 
purposes only; the specific subcategories of effect spelled out below are 
recognized by the committee as tentative and distinctly open to revision. 

Effects on Pupils. The effects on pupils that are relevant as criterion 
dimensions of teacher effectiveness are the extent to which educational 
objectives are attained. Effects on pupils other than those of the teacher 
in relation to accepted educational objectives must be excluded as irrele- 
vant. For example, if emotional and social adjustment is not considered 
an objective to be achieved by pupils of a given teacher, then achieve- 
ment of such an objective is irrelevant as a dimension of the objects of 
effect, pupils, by which the effectiveness of that teacher is determined. 
So educational objectives become the dimensions of our first major cate- 
gory of effect, effect on pupils. Since educational programs differ in their 
objectives according to the culture, age level, and the like, in which the 
teacher operates, the appropriate subcategories of effect on pupils will 
differ accordingly. 

The committee considered it appropriate to its function to face the 
issue of educational objectives. Hence we suggest some subcategories of 
objectives to clarify our concept of effect on pupils. 

The conceptualization and classification of educational objectives is 
itself a major enterprise. The so-called Taxonomy Group, which has been 
working on this problem under the informal chairmanship of Professor 
Benjamin S. Bloom of the University of Chicago for several years offers 
one approach. For illustrative purposes we present below excerpts from 
some of the major headings under one of the Taxonomy’s three major 
domains of objectives (Cognitive, Affective, and Psychomotor). The Tax- 
onomy at present has been developed further in the Cognitive than in the 
other two domains. The Taxonomy has actually been elaborated in con- 
siderably more detail than is included in these excerpts. 


Excerpts from the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 


1. Tue Cocnitive Domain 
1.00 Knowledge 


Knowledge, as defined here, involves the recall of specifics and 
universals, the recall of methods and processes, or the recall of a 
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pattern, structure, or setting. For measurement purposes, the recall 
situation involves little more than bringing to mind the appropriate 
material. Although some alteration of the material may be required, 
this is a relatively minor part of the task. The knowledge objectives 
emphasize most the psychological processes of remembering. The 
process of relating is also involved in that a knowledge test situation 
requires the organization and reorganization of a problem such that 
it will furnish the appropriate signals and cues for the information 
and knowledge the individual possesses. To use an analogy, if one 
thinks of the mind as a file, the problem in a knowledge test situation 
is that of finding in the problem or task the appropriate signals, cues, 
and clues which will most effectively bring out whatever knowledge 
is filed or stored. 
1.10 Knowledge of specifics 

1.11 Knowledge of terminology 

1.12 Knowledge of specific facts 
1.20 Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with specifics 
.21 Knowledge of conventions and forms 
.22 Knowledge of trends and sequences 
.23 Knowledge of classifications and categories 
.24 Knowledge of criteria 
.25 Knowledge of methodology 
1.30 Knowledge of the universals and abstractions in a field 

1.31 Knowledge of principles and generalizations 

1.32 Knowledge of theories and structures 
2.00 Intellectual abilities and skills 
Abilities and skills refer to organized modes of operations and gen- 
eralized technics for dealing with materials and problems. The 
materials and problems may be of such a nature that little or no 
specialized and technical information is required. Such information 
as is requiréd can be assumed to be part of the individual’s general 
fund of knowledge. Other problems may require specialized and 
technical information at a rather high level such that specific knowl- 
edge as well as skill in dealing with the problem and the materials 
are required. The abilities and skills objectives emphasize the mental 
processes of organizing and reorganizing material to achieve a 
particular purpose. The materials may be given or remembered. 
2.10 Comprehension 

2.11 Translation 

2.12 Interpretation 

2.13 Extrapolation 
2.20 Analysis 

2.21 Relationship 

2.22 Organizational principles 
2.30 Synthesis 
2.40 Application 
2.50 Evaluation 
These are the kinds of objectives which some pupils of some teachers 
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will be educated to achieve. There are of course others. The degree to 
which such objectives are achieved by the pupils of the teacher who pro- 
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fesses one or more of these objectives constitutes the effect on pupils by 
which the teacher’s effectiveness is judged. 

Altho developed in the first instance to aid in communication among 
evaluation workers, the taxonomy obviously provides a potentially fruitful 
source of suggestions concerning the types of effects on pupils by which 
teachers may be judged. As it develops, the taxonomy should afford more 
and more adequate avenues to the understanding of this first major 
category of effect. 

The problem immediately arises of evaluating progress toward these 
objectives, that is, of constructing, administering, and interpreting means 
by which to appraise pupil growth and achievement. This problem con- 
cerns technics of obtaining data relevant to our criteria. As already stated, 
the committee recognized these problems but does not accept them as 
appropriate concerns at the present level of discourse. 

The second major type of technical problem that arises is how do we 
control or eliminate, either statistically or experimentally, the influence 
of factors affecting growth and achievement other than those directly 
traceable to teacher behavior? As we all know, factors like the socio- 
economic background, previous educational experiences, and previous 
intellectual and emotional makeup of pupils will affect their achievement 
of educational objectives under the influence of a given teacher. In using 
pupils’ growth and achievement as a criterion dimension of teacher effec- 
tiveness, we must purify our measures of achievement of the influence of 
these “nonteacher” causes. Again, this is a problem of technic in the 
design of experiments and measurement procedures that will be left to a 
later stage of the committee’s development. Our intent here is merely to 
make clear effect on pupils as a major category of effect, and conceptually 
a major criterion dimension of teacher effectiveness. 

Effects on School Operations. For this category we had no such sys- 
tematic help as had been provided by the Taxonomy Group for organ- 
izing the category of effects on pupils. Our elaboration here must therefore 
be even more tentative. By school operations, we mean: (a) the formula- 
tion or development of school policy, and (b) the execution or application 
of school policy. 

Formulating or developing school policy goes on in a social structure 
provided by the administrative organization of the school. This may con- 
sist of a single teacher in a one-room school, or a corps of teachers on a 
single level! subordinate to the principal, or a more complex pattern 
consisting of a superintendent, supervisors, principals, department heads, 
and teachers. 

We must also recognize that coexistent with the official-ideal structure 
of the school is the unofficial-real social organization thru which school 
policy is developed and carried out. The real “leaders” and “followers” 
may thus not be the same as the official ones. 

The social processes thru which school policy is formulated and 
executed may take a variety of forms. Among these may be faculty meet- © 
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ings, committees, individual work, clique operations, consultation with 
experts, addresses to schoolboards and members of the faculty, and the 
like. The effect of the teacher in any of these processes may take many 
different forms. 

Once we have identified the social structure and social processes thru 
which school policy is formulated and executed, we need to identify the 
dimensions of school operations on which the effect of these operations 
will be observed. That is, just as achievement of educational objectives 
is the dimension of pupils on which the teacher’s effect is observed, so 
we need the basic dimensions of school operations on which the effect of 
the teacher is to be observed. The following are illustrative of the kinds 
of school operations we have in mind: use of school buildings, acquisi- 
tion and distribution of supplies, securing pupil attendance, providing 
health services, operating evaluation programs involving the pupils of 
more than one teacher, execution of inservice teacher education programs. 

The effect of teachers on such dimensions of school operations is a 
relevant criterion of teacher effectiveness. If a teacher operates thru 
various social processes within the given social structure of a school so 
as to exert an effect on these dimensions of school operations, then this 
effect may be considered a criterion dimension of that teacher’s effective- 
ness. Again the question arises of measuring the teacher’s effect and 
sharpening this measurement by “partialling out” influences that cannot 
be ascribed to the given teacher; again we defer these questions for 
subsequent consideration. 

Effects on School-Community Relation. Communities can have many 
kinds of relationships to their own public schools. They may be interested 
or uninterested, favorable or antagonistic, cooperative or uncooperative, 
supporting or threatening, and the like. What we need here are the 
dimensions of the relationships of the community to the schools. The 
teacher’s effect on these dimensions may be considered relevant to teacher 
effectiveness. 

Perhaps the basic dimension of this relationship should be the com- 
munity’s understanding of the schools, that is, the school’s purposes, 
curriculum, procedures, and problems. The effect of the teacher on the 
community’s understandings of this kind may then be a relevant criterion 
dimension of the teacher’s effectiveness. 

Perhaps a second major dimension of the community’s relationships 
to the schools is the community’s participation in school affairs. The 
degree to which citizens vote on school issues, become active members of 
parent-teacher associations, take an interest in the school activities of 
their children, and the like, are dimensions of this relationship. The 
teacher’s effect on these dimensions may be considered relevant to teacher 
effectiveness. The teacher who affects the community’s relationships to 
the schools more desirably along these various dimensions should thus 
be considered the more effective teacher. 
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Categories of Teacher Behavior 


Thus far we have attempted to delineate the kinds of effects that 
teachers may have which should be considered relevant to teacher effec- 
tiveness. But before the teacher can have an effect, there must be teacher 
behavior. Thus, if we think of our various types of phenomena as serially 
linked, with “effects” as phenomena at one end of the chain, then the 
behaviors of teachers may be considered phenomena that occur before 
the effect. In this section we attempt to categorize the types of teacher 
behavior that may logically be considered prior to each of the types of 
effect we have identified. In parallel with the foregoing discussion, we 
have three types of behavior: behaviors affecting (a) pupils, (b) school 
operations, and (c) school-community relationships. We now consider 
each of these in turn. 

Behaviors in Relation to Pupils. Of the many ways in which teacher 
behavior can be conceived, we have chosen an approach in terms of the 
logic of the teaching process. What are the things that teachers do as 
teachers, regardless of the subject, age-level, educational objectives, or 
teaching methods they may deal with? First, the teacher formulates or 
selects the objectives of his teaching. This may consist of a genuine 
creative effort on the teacher’s part or merely a passive acceptance by the 
teacher of objectives handed down by superior authorities in the educa- 
tional organization or by tradition. But regardless of their source, objec- 
tives must be accepted by the teacher as an early step in the teaching 
process, So the teacher must commit himself to an attempt to bring about 
certain effects on pupils and these effects are the objectives that the 
teacher sets up for his pupils and hence for himself. Involved in this step 
in some way must be an understanding by the teacher of the character- 
istics of his pupils in relation to the objectives. That is, to some degree 
(and we allow logically for a zero degree), the teacher must evaluate 
his pupils’ needs, readiness, and interest in attaining the objectives. 

A second step that teachers must inevitably take, even if unconsciously 
and unsystematically, is to formulate perhaps with the pupils the experi- 
ences thru which pupils should go as means for their achieving the objec- 
tives. They must decide whether pupils should listen to a lecture, read a 
certain book, practice solving certain problems, engage in certain kinds 
of planning, face certain kinds of choices, drill themselves on certain 
skills, and the like. Again, this step may represent the teacher’s original 
work or merely the acceptance of procedures from authorities or tradition. 
However the step is taken, it is logically necessary for all teachers. 

A third step in the teaching process is arranging for pupils to have the 
experiences formulated in step two. The teacher must set the stage for 
these experiences, organize them into an effective sequence, and integrate 
each experience with the others. The step may consist of making an 
assignment, calling for a recitation, suggesting the formation of a com- 
mittee, delivering a lecture, or asking for a self-evaluation. In short, the 
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teacher must somehow arrange for his pupils to go thru the experiences 
formulated in step two as a means of achieving the objectives set up in 
step one. 

A fourth step in the teaching process is evaluating the pupils’ growth 
and achievement of objectives. The teacher may do this not at all, or he 
may ask his pupils to do it entirely, or he may establish quite formal 
testing programs. The teacher’s evaluation may consist merely of raising 
an eyebrow, of saying “right” or “wrong,” of constructing and admin- 
istering formal examinations, or of cooperating with pupils in the devel- 
opment and execution of self-evaluation procedures. In any case, all 
teachers may be considered from the standpoint of the way in which they 
carry out evaluations of their pupils’ achievement of the educational 
objectives they have tried to implement. 

A fifth step in teaching which provides a standpoint from which 
teachers may be viewed is the reappraisal of objectives and learning 
experiences in the light of the evaluations resulting from the preceding 
step. Teachers engage more or less in the process of revising their objec- 
tives and other behaviors on the basis of experience. Whether a teacher’s 
pattern of behavior remains the same or undergoes continuous adapta- 
tion, it seems important to specify this step in our conceptualization of 
teacher behavior. 

We have thus a set of categories of behavior which all teachers must 
exhibit in greater or less degree in their efforts to have effects on pupils. 
The whole problem of determining what teachers should be and how 
they should behave consists of establishing relationships between teacher 
behavior and teacher effects. When we know what kinds of behaviors by 
teachers produce what kinds of effects on pupils, we have a basis for 
handling a host of problems at which teacher selection, training, super- 
vision, and evaluation programs are aimed. How can the hypotheses con- 
cerning these relationships be set up and tested? We shall consider this 
question in a later section of this report. 

The foregoing categories of teacher behavior in relation to pupils 
represent a kind of job analysis of the teacher function. 

It is possible also to develop dimensions of the teaching process in 
more psychological terms. Such psychological dimension of teacher 
behavior would deal not with the steps logically involved in teaching 
per se but with the persistent personality variables, such as traits, schemes, 
or motives, that pervade a teacher’s behavior in carrying out all of these 
logical steps. The teacher’s personality may thus be considered as a set 
of phenomena, one further step removed from the effects of the teacher. 
For example, to say that a teacher is more or less intelligent, dominative 
or integrative, authoritarian or democratic, businesslike or disorganized, 
intrapunitive or extrapunitive, (to cite some of the variables that have 
achieved some currency) means that these adjectives somehow apply over 
some considerable range of the logical steps in the teaching process. 
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These are the terms in which much description of teacher behavior has 
been carried out. Our point here is simply that this kind of dimensional- 
ization of teacher behavior should also be kept in mind, not as an alterna- 
tive to the logical analysis of teaching, but as a level of discourse still 
further removed than the logical analysis from the more ultimate dimen- 
sions of teachers, their effects on pupils. 

Behaviors Affecting School Operations. What kinds of behaviors do 
teachers manifest that have an effect on the operations of the school? 
We have already mentioned the processes, social organizations, and school 
operations that we have in mind here. Again we shall only illustrate a 
logically structured characterization of teacher behaviors affecting school 
operations. We shall make these parallel with the categories of teacher 
behavior in relation to pupils. 

First, the teacher must participate in the formulation selection or 
acceptance of certain objectives of school operations. These objectives 
may perhaps ultimately be reduced to effects on pupils but at the level of 
school operations they are concerned less immediately with individual 
pupils and more with the administrative, organizational, material, and 
interpersonal means or tools for carrying on the teaching-learning process. 

We have no taxonomy of the objectives of school operations such as 
we have tentatively for the objectives of pupil achievement. But we have 
already illustrated school operations in terms of the use of school build- 
ings, acquiring and distributing supplies, securing pupil attendance, and 
the like. Each of these operations can have particular objectives deter- 
mined by local facilities and problems. So a teacher’s first step in affect- 
ing school operations must be to accept or formulate certain objectives 
for these operations, such as maximizing utilization of space, increasing 
the holding power of the school, reducing hidden tuition costs for stu- 
dents, or maximizing the use of school facilities as recreational centers 
for the community’s young adults. Whatever these objectives may be in a 
particular school system, the teacher must to some degree inevitably 
formulate his own conception of the objectives of school operations. 

Second, teachers must conceive of technics and methods by which the 
school can go about achieving the purposes of their operations. In his 
informal! relationships with other teachers and thru more formal rela- 
tionships such as committees, the teacher must help in making decisions 
as to the steps a school will take in achieving the objectives of its opera- 
tions. Whether the operation is maximizing the efficiency of building 
utilization or acquiring and distributing supplies, teachers will have a 
more or less active role to play in developing the technics required. 

Third, teachers will participate in carrying out the technics and proce- 
dures formulated for achieving the objectives of school operations. As 
individuals or as members of committees of teachers, they will perform 
the tasks, such as referring to guidance counselors, maintaining the 
attendance records, filling out pupils record forms, and the like, which 
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may be necessary by the particular school operations in which the teacher 
becomes involved. 
Fourth, the teacher will need to help in the evaluation of the effective. 
ness of school operations. How good is the utilization of the school 
building, the guidance program, the record system, the inservice training 
program for teachers? Teachers are involved at least logically, in 
appraising the effectiveness of the operations of their school. 
Finally, teachers must reappraise and reformulate the objectives of 
school operations in the light of their experience in the foregoing steps. 
They must help in deciding to what extent certain objectives are realistic 
and attainable or, on the other hand, no longer desirable. Teachers must 
participate in this process of “feed back” by which objectives will 
continually be reformulated. 
Just as we pointed to the possibility of dimensionalizing teacher 
behavior in relation to pupils in terms of personality variables, so we 
can point to similar variables that may be particularly relevant to the 
categorization of teacher behavior in relation to school operation. Again 
we offer only tentative illustrations, for there is no widely accepted set 
of constructs of demonstrated validity for our purposes. But since teacher 
behavior in relation to school operations is peculiarly a matter of the 
teacher’s functioning as a member of a group of his peers, it may be 
that the “functional roles of group members” identified by Benne and 
Sheats’ will serve to illustrate. 
First, they identify three kinds of roles: group task roles, group build- 
ing and maintenance roles, and individual roles. Each of these kinds of 
roles has various forms, of which the following group task roles are 
illustrative: initiator-contributor, information seeker, opinion seeker, 
information giver, opinion giver, elaborator, coordinator, orienter, 
evaluator-critic, energizer procedural technician, and recorder. 
A teacher may play each of these roles more or less frequently as 
member of a group of teachers in a given school concerned with the 
various steps in formulating and executing school policy. Such a descrip- 
tion of teacher behavior in relation to school policy is again one step 
further removed than our logical analysis from ultimate effect on school 
operations. But such a set of constructs may indeed prove useful in the 
description and analysis of teacher behavior in relation to school 
operations. j 
Behaviors Affecting School Community Relationships. Again, we can 
identify a series of logical steps in the teacher’s functioning so as to 
affect community relations with the school program. The teacher can 
become involved in formulating the objectives of such community rela- 
tionships developing procedures necessary for attaining those objectives, 


’ Benne, K. D., and Sheats, Paul. “Functional Roles of Group Members.” Journal 
of Social Issues 4: 42-47; 1948. 
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carrying out those procedures, evaluating their effectiveness, and reap- 
praising the objectives in the light of experience. 

Similarly, at one step further removed from effects on community 
relations are the teacher’s persistent modes of behavior, or personality 
variables, as constructs for conceptualizing such behavior. 

The teacher’s behavior here is generally in relation, not to pupils or 
to members of the school staff, but to the citizens of the community, the 
parents or patrons of the school, state and national educational organiza- 
tions, the economic and political leaders of the community, and the like. 
What the teacher does to promote understanding of, and involvement in 
school affairs on the part of the community is relevant behavior here. 


Hypothesizing Relationships Between 

Teachers’ Behaviors and Effects 

Dependent and Independent Variables. So far we have been concerned 
primarily with identifying two major kinds of variables, teacher behaviors 
and teacher effects. These variables may be considered, respectively, as 
independent and dependent variables. That is, the effects of teachers on 
pupils, school operations, and community relations are considered to be 
dependent on the behaviors of teachers in relation to pupils, school 
operations, and community relationships. 

We have also seen that each of these kinds of variables has many 
possible dimensions, logical and psychological. A given hypothesis con- 
cerning a relationship between teacher behavior and teacher effect must 
therefore be concerned with a particular dimension of teacher behavior 
and a specific kind of effect. The number and patterns of possible com- 
binations of behavior and effect is readily seen to be very great by what- 
ever scheme the two kinds of variables are conceptualized. Which of 
these very numerous possible relationships should be set up in formal 
hypotheses to be tested thru empirical research? This is the basic ques- 
tion of research strategy that must be faced before a fruitful attack can 
be made on the welter of phenomena in this area. The committee dis- 
cussed a variety of approaches to this question. 

Intervening Variables. \n the first place a third major kind of variable 
should be taken into account. These in general may be called intervening 
variables and, more specifically, variables or properties of the object 
(pupil, school operations, or community relationships) being affected. 
Hypotheses should therefore consider the nature of the pupils for ex- 
ample, involved in any relationship between teacher behaviors and effects 
on pupils. The same behaviors may have different effects on pupils of 
different intelligence, socio-economic background or previous educational 
experience. For example, one may hypothesize that the more business- 
like teachers, who organize the pupils’ activities in the classroom to a 
greater degree, will affect pupils so that they achieve certain knowledges 
to a greater degree. But such a hypothesis will be more meaningful, and 
more likely to survive empirical test, if it is formulated so as to specify 
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whether the pupils involved have had previous experience with business- 
like ‘teachers or with more “laissez-faire” teachers. Or, again, the teacher 
whose selection of activities for pupils is such as to stress the meaning 
of certain operations to be performed by pupils in arithmetic will have 
different effects from the teacher who selects more rote and drill-type 
activities, but only as function of whether the pupils involved have had 
certain previous experiences with meaningful or rote teaching. Or more 
intelligent teachers, for example, may have more desirable effects on 
more intelligent pupils, while teachers of mediocre intelligence may be 
more effective with pupils of mediocre or low intelligence. Also situa- 
tional conditions must be taken into account. The same behavior may 
have different effects depending on the grade level, the type of com- 
munity, etc. Also account must be taken of differences in type of educa- 
tional program, and differential effects of the same behavior in the same 
situation on different types of pupils. In short, hypotheses should take 
into account relevant properties or dimensions of the pupils involved in 
relating teacher behaviors to teacher effects. 

The same logic applies to school operations and community relation- 
ships as objects of teacher effect. A teacher who aggressively promotes 
greater faculty participation in policy formation may have one effect in 
a school with a history of low teacher morale and another effect in a 
school where the administrator’s benevolent despotism has not been 
accompanied by low teacher morale. And teachers who stimulate increased 
participation by parents in school affairs in a community of homogeneous 
social class composition may have a different effect in a neighborhood 
containing families more varied as to parental educational level and 
income. 

In short, hypotheses concerning relationships between teacher behavior 
and teacher effect must not be formulated in disregard of intervening 
variables, that is, properties or dimensions of the objects of effect. 
Edwards and Cronbach? have made this point in connection with research 
in psychotherapy. Proper regard for this principle should result in 
hypotheses that are more subtle, conservative, and realistic in relation 
to the factors that actually govern relationships between the behaviors 
and effects of teachers. 

Specifying Dependent Variables. A second principle that can be inferred 
from our discussion of categories of effect is that hypotheses should 
formulate quite specifically and narrowly the types of effect, or dependent 
variables, to which they pertain. Effects on pupils, for example, can be 
measured in terms of change in score on tests of knowledge or of intel- 
lectual abilities and skills. But effect may also be conceived, as W. A. 
Brownell has emphasized as the amount of transfer that pupils can make 
from one learning to others, or as the retention of various achievements. 


2 Edwards, Allen L., and Cronbach, Lee J. “Experimental Design for Research in 
Psychotherapy.” Journal of Clinical Psychology. (In press) 
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Effects on pupils may be along any of the numerous types of achieve- 

ment of educational objectives categorized in the Taxonomy, and these 

may be affective and psychomotor changes as well as cognitive ones. 

Hypotheses concerning relationships between teacher behavior and effects 

should be formulated in terms of effects much more specifically defined, 

and in much more varied terms, than the one dimension implied by the 

total score on a single achievement test. And the different kinds of effects 

should be kept separate rather than combined into a single complex 

index. Lumping many effects together obscures differentials in achieve- 

ment that may be highly significant to the understanding of the teaching- 

learning process. 

Patterns of Teacher Characteristics. The independent variables, teacher 

behaviors, should also be considered in all their complexity and specified 

as exactly as possible. This principle has indeed often been followed; 

in fact much research has been done on relationships between quite 

specific characteristics of teachers, such as intelligence or attitudes toward 

child behavior, and various criteria of teaching effectiveness, such as pupil 

achievement of various objectives or pupils’ attitudes toward teachers. 
But we must raise the question whether hypotheses should be formu- 
lated which involve not merely single dimensions of teachers but rather 
various profiles or patterns of teacher characteristics. For example, the 
intelligence of teachers should not be studied alone in its relationship to 
effects on pupils, nor should, say, the dominativeness-integrativeness of 
teachers be considered alone. Rather, both of these characteristics might 
well be considered as a pattern of teacher characteristics; if intelligence 
and dominativeness are dichotomized as “high” or “low,” we would then 
have four possible combinations of these two characteristics. Then the 
hypotheses might deal with the relative effectiveness of each of these four 
types of teachers. 

As more than two dimensions are involved in the pattern, the number 
of possible patterns increases rapidly. Hypotheses might then be formu- 
lated on the basis of the peculiar small number of patterns which may 
be considered to have only certain effects. Thus there may not be any 
single profile of teacher characteristics that results in certain effects on 
pupils. The same effects, may conceivably be brought about by a variety 
of different kinds of teachers. 

The Value of “Psychologizing.” The committee discussed the desir- 
ability of more systematic “psychologizing” of hypothesized relationships 
between teachers’ behaviors and effects. Too often in the past, teachers 
have been measured along a variety of dimensions whose plausibility as 
correlates of effectiveness has been of the same variety that any layman 
might depend upon. It may be fruitful, therefore, to submit any teacher 
characteristic involved in a research or administrative study to the general 
question, “On what grounds in learning theory or social-psychological 
theory (or any other body of theory) can we justify hypothesizing that 
this characteristic of teachers is related to a given effect?” 
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Perhaps this point becomes clearer if we illustrate it with such a 
dimension of teachers as “interest in subject.” This characteristic has 
been involved in many of the most extensive studies of teachers. Yet 
how can we hypothesize that the teachers’ interest in his subject is 
important to his pupils’ learning? If effect on pupils is in terms of such 
an objective as “to have an interest in this subject,” then is the teacher's 
interest in the subject important by virtue of some kind of empathy with 
the teacher on the part of the students? Or are other processes of social 
learning and imitation involved? Or is the teacher’s interest in the sub- 
ject important only indirectly, for what it implies concerning other 
characteristics of the teacher, such as knowledge of the subject? 

Our point is merely that in attempting to “spell out” the rationale 
underlying the hypotheses that a given teacher characteristic is related 
to some kind of effectiveness on the teacher’s part we can achieve a better 
grasp of the assumptions underlying our research and practice if we use 
the best relevant psychological theory. We may then find ourselves com- 
pelled to develop more systematic and more adequate theory. Explicitly 
psychologizing our hypotheses concerning relationships between our 
variables should have a chastening effect on the kinds of research we 
attempt. And also our understanding of these relationships should then 
increase in more orderly fashion. 

Integration with Other Research on Human Relations. Perhaps the 
foregoing statements about “psychologizing” would inevitably compel a 
kind of theorizing which would make teaching coordinate with other kinds 
of social process. Research on the teaching process might then become a 
part of a larger discipline integrating the scientific study of learning, 
socialization, group dynamics, human organization and similar processes. 

In the initial phases of this scientific merger, research on teaching 
might well exploit concepts of other social phenomena that have been 
developed by students. For example, such notions as role, expectation, 
social norm, reference group, group cohesiveness, and social perception 
might be borrowed from the social psychologists and applied to the 
scientific understanding of teaching. 

Inevitably, however, the relationship would become more symbiotic; 
the social psychologists, for example, might begin to incorporate in their 
conceptual frameworks such ideas as transfer of training, meaningful 
learning, and readiness, which have been used primarily by students of 
the teaching-learning process. 

As such a unification movement progressed, a distinct science of teach- 
ing and ways of predicting the effectiveness of teachers would begin to 
disappear. We should acquire instead a general science of interpersonal 
relationships that would enable us to understand, predict, and control 
not merely teacher behaviors and effects but also clinician-client, foreman- 
worker, salesman-customer, officer-enlisted man, and parent-child relation- 
ships. That is, all interpersonal relationships in which we are concerned 
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primarily with the influence of one person’s behavior and characteristics 
on another person’s may then be subsumed under a unified and integrated 
discipline whose concepts and laws apply with equal validity to all the 
special interests. 

And perhaps the next major step toward this goal should now be taken 
by those social scientists who are concerned with teacher effectiveness. 
To take this step, we would search such fields of study as group dynamics, 
psychotherapy, mass communications, group guidance, industrial super- 
vision, and military leadership, for the concepts and principles they have 
developed which promise fruitful application to the phenomena of teacher 
effectiveness. 

Let us consider just one example of the kind of transfer from other 
disciplines that we have in mind. Much has been said concerning the 
value of “clinical observation” of teachers’ classroom behaviors for the 
development and testing of hypotheses concerning teacher effectiveness. 
Such observation has been carried out by some researchers, a notable 
instance being H. H. Anderson’s work on dominative-integrative dimen- 
sions of teachers. But the use of this approach has been much less fre- 
quent and systematic than might be expected from the virtually unanimous 
agreement concerning its promise. In the field of “group dynamics,” 
however, the actual development of observational technics has been much 
more prominent. An example is the work of Bales on interaction process 
analysis, which has resulted in the development of categories of social 
interaction in small groups, technics for observing and reporting social 
behaviors according to these categories, and promising attacks on the 
problems of reliability and statistical analysis of the data generated by 
these methods. “Interaction process analysis” is merely one of the many 
developments in other fields that might well receive serious attention 
from researchers on teacher effectiveness. 


Measuring Teachers’ Behaviors and Effects 


Once the variables involved in teacher effectiveness have been specified 
thru systematic psychologizing, and the promising hypotheses concerning 
relationships among these variables have been formulated, we are faced 
with the question of “measuring” teachers’ behaviors and effects. The 
problems of measurement in this area are, of course, basically the same 
as those of all educational and psychological measurement. We must seek 
for validity, and so for its two components, relevance and reliability. 
And, as usual, we are forced to be concerned with practicability in terms 
of time and money. 

We can get a picture of the measurement approaches that have been 
taken in the past by looking at the classification developed by Domas 
and Tiedeman for their thousand-item annotated bibliography on teacher- 
competence.* The classification reflects the fact that we can evaluate 
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®* Domas, Simeon J., and Tiedeman, David V. “Teacher Competence: An Annotated 
Bibliography.” Journal of Experimental Education 19: 101-218; December 1950. 
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teacher effectiveness either directly, in terms of “pupils’ achievement of 
educational objectives,” or indirectly, in terms of “judgments of the 
teacher’s demonstration of effectiveness” (c.f. measures of the teacher's 
behavior). 

The pupils’ achievement of educational objectives, which we have been 
calling the basic criterion dimension of teacher effectiveness, may in turn 
be measured by means of (a) objectively tested or observed performance 
or thru (b) subjective evaluations. The teachers’ demonstration of effec- 
tiveness (behavior) may also be measured by means of (a) “objective” 
tests of “teaching ability,” “teaching characteristics,” and attitudes, or by 
means of (b) the judgments of various kinds of persons (superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, the teachers themselves, fellow-teachers, pupils, 
or lay persons). 

Dependent Variables. The more “ultimate” criterion of effectiveness is 
pupils’ growth and achievement (including “performance in life”). We can 
accept measures of teacher behaviors as criteria only when the behaviors 
have been demonstrated to have relationships to pupils’ growth and 
achievement. In turn we generally prefer “objectively” observed per- 
formance as evidence concerning achievement because of the advantages 
in reproducibility and communicability of objective measures. Thus we 
arrive at the position most easy to defend but most difficult to attain. 
We shall seek to measure teacher effectiveness in relation to pupils in 
terms of the objectively measured achievement of pupils. 

What we mean by “objectively” should perhaps be elaborated. An 
objectively observed performance is one that has been recorded in a 
form sufficiently permanent and accessible to qualified evaluators that 
their judgment concerning the performance is practically unanimous; 
examples are paper-and-pencil tests, motion pictures, or sound recordings 
of pupil behavior, that can be examined again and again by qualified 
judges and whose “scoring” can be made almost perfectly reliable. 

That teachers’ effects on objectively observed pupils’ achievement is 
hard to come by is reflected in the relative scarcity of studies in which 
this criterion has been used; of the 1006 items in the Domas-Tiedeman 
bibliography, only 36, or 3.6 percent, were reports on the use of this 
difficult approach. Since the basic criterion dimension of teacher effec- 
tiveness is the most defensible one, the committee has no alternative but 
to recommend its increased use. This requires the development of more 
and more valid objectively scorable measures of achievement of educa- 
tional objectives. 

The measures themselves, if we are to realize on the principle that 
the dependent variable must be more sharply specified, must be more 
univocal so that we can trace more accurately the effect of teacher 
behavior. We shall need objective tests of knowledge and, within the area 
of knowledge, tests of knowledge of terminology, specific fact, meth- 
odology, theories and structures and the like. Similarly, we shall need 
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objective measures of appreciation, interest, attitude, and emotional and 
social adjustment, insofar as these are objectives toward which teachers 
seek to move their pupils. In investigating teachers’ effectiveness in rela- 
tion to school operations and community relationships to the school pro- 
gram, we shall need ways of measuring change in school programs and 
community relationships. This will lead us to become concerned with 
ways of “measuring” the productivity of teachers’ committees, the cohe- 
siveness of the teaching staff, the “morale” of the school, and in general 
the efficiency of the school’s over-all functioning. Effects on communities 
will be measured thru surveys of community understanding, opinion, and 
participation vis-a-vis the schools. 

Independent Variables. When we measure teacher behavior, we must 
also aspire toward valid “objective” tests, even tho ratings by principals, 
superintendents, or trained observers have great value for exploring 
dimensions of teacher behavior. This means that we need ways of 
recording and scoring teacher behaviors which will lead to practically 
unanimous agreement among qualified judges of the records. Obviously, 
those who seek to measure teacher behavior must join forces with those 
who are seeking to measure personality in general: the projective testers, 
the indirect attitude testers, the content analysis, the interaction process 
analysis, the measurers of diagnostic competence, and the like. 
Intervening Variables. Similarly, when it comes to intervening vari- 
ables, we must learn how to measure and evaluate those aspects of pupils, 
schools, and communities which may bear upon how they are affected by 
various teacher behaviors. For pupils, this means that researchers on 
teacher effectiveness will become involved with measures of social class, 
or previous educational experience for example, as well as with measures 
of previous achievement of relevant types of educational objectives. For 
school operations, this implies a concern with methods of describing, 
say, the social organization of schools, informal and formal patterns of 
influence among schoo! personnel, or the social climate (“authoritarian” 
or “democratic”) of schools. For community relationships to schools, 
this may mean a concern with culture patterns, patterns of influence in 
the community, communication channels, and the like. 


Testing Hypotheses Concerning Behaviors 

and Effects of Teachers 

After the categories of behavior and effect have been identified, the 
promising hypotheses relating behaviors and effects have been formu- 
lated and the procedures for measuring behaviors and effects have been 
developed, we are faced with perhaps the most fundamental question of 
all: what kinds of investigations, experiments, and other researches shall 
we carry out to subject our hypotheses to empirical test? This is a ques- 
tion of experimental design, or more broadly of general research strategy. 
On the wisdom of our solutions to this question probably depends the 
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realization of a science of teaching and for a scientific basis for such pro- 
grams as teacher selection, training, and supervision. 

Needed Experimentation. The committee first attempted to describe an 
“ideal” experiment for testing a simple hypothesis concerning teacher 
behaviors and effects. Such an experiment might go as follows: We 
select third-grade pupils who have one teacher and one teacher only for 
all of their school day for an entire school year. We select, as our 
dependent variable, a type of change in these pupils which can relatively 
easily be measured with high validity, such as spelling ability. At the 
beginning of the interval during which the pupils are under the influence 
of a single teacher, the pupils’ spelling ability is measured, and teachers 
are assigned pupils who have exactly similar distributions of spelling 
ability. All other factors impinging on the pupils that might affect their 
growth in ability to spell are the same for all pupils under all teachers: 
for example, the social class, home environment, kinds of games that 
children play with their parents, mother’s educational level, parent-child 
relationships, emotional factors. After all these factors have been con- 
trolled, the teachers go into action and on “September 15” begin trying 
to teach the children to spell. The teachers use the same teaching method; 
the same printed materials, such as textbooks, workbooks, newspapers, 
and the like; the same kinds of time schedules. The other activities that 
the pupils engage in are the same. 

At this point we must specify the dimension of teachers whose relation- 
ship to growth in pupils’ spelling ability is to be investigated. Let us say 
that we wish to allow the teachers to vary only in terms of the third 
logical step previously outlined in the teaching process, namely, the 
step of arranging for pupils to have the learning experiences formulated 
in step two and designed to lead to the achievement of objectives specified 
in step one. In teaching spelling by the use of “spelling-down” contests 
each day of the week, some teachers set up the contests as cooperative 
situations in which rewards and punishments are distributed to groups of 
pupils, whereas in other classrooms, these contests are set up as competi- 
tive situations, with rewards only for a few individual pupils. Teachers 
may also be allowed to vary say in their “dominativeness-integrativeness.” 
But the teachers will not be allowed to vary in how they carry out the 
fourth step in the logic of teaching, the evaluation of achievement nor in 
the fifth step, the reformulation of objectives in the light of experience. 

At the end of the school year we obtain the mean spelling ability of 
the pupils under each teacher and this mean score constitutes the measure 
of the teacher’s effectiveness. An illustrative conclusion might then be 
that teachers who behave integratively in competitive situations tend to 
have pupils with higher mean final spelling ability scores. 

The foregoing “ideal” investigation could be still further refined. But 
the point should be clear that we cannot hope to carry out studies of 
this kind. It is impossible to control, statistically or experimentally, all 
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of the variables related to our dependent variables other than the specific 

independent variable under scrutiny. The variables are far too many, too 

complex, and too unmanageable for this kind of ideal ever to be realized. 

This fact creates the need for a variety of strategies if our hypotheses 

are ever to have adequate empirical substantiation. 

Need for Intimate Contact with the “Data.” One source of hope is that 

crucial insights will occur when educational researchers immerse them- 

selves more thoroly in the primary data of the teaching process. Sitting 

in classrooms and letting the sights and sounds interact with apperceptive 

processes may give some workers the concepts and hypotheses with which 

to order the phenomena fruitfully. Freud in listening to his patients, 

Darwin in the voyage of the “Beagle,” Kepler in examining the orbits of 

planets, Mendelyeev in poring over the properties of the elements, or 
Mendel in raising his peas—all had the common element of the scientist’s 
living with his data. As one researcher has put it, “Love of the material 
has to be prior to love of theories.” 

Such intimate contact must be sought not only with the raw data of 
classroom observation. Research data also must be pondered over. We may 
well undertake to comprehend the “deviant cases” in our empirical 
studies, the cases in the second and fourth quadrants of our scatter plots. 
Almost no studies have been reported in which an attempt has been made 
to understand every last case in a relationship where r is, say, only .50. 
Yet such attempts, however a posteriori, can of course lead us to previ- 
ously neglected variables for the sharpening of future hypotheses and to 
ways of refining our measurement devices. Instead of hesitating, we should 
encourage ourselves to discuss the reasons for the imperfection of our 
empirical results in testing hypotheses. Such reasons would amount to 
further hypotheses, to be accepted only after being tested empirically in 
their own right. But they may not even be developed unless we actively 
speculate, after computing the usual coefficient and significance tests, about 
why our experiments give us imperfect results, deviant cases, and unex- 
pected values. Perhaps then we may come up with concepts as powerful 
as Freud’s repression, Darwin’s evolution, Kepler’s elliptical orbits, 
Mendelyeev’s periodic table, and Mendel’s dominant-recessive distinction. 
“Natural” Experimental Situations. The problem of controlling vari- 
ables in studying teacher effectiveness arises just as acutely in “nature- 
nurture” studies. In the latter area much advantage has been taken of the 
existence of situations occurring “in nature” in which variables are either 
already controlled or easily subject to control. Identical twins, foster 
homes, isolated communities (i.e. canal boat children) are examples of 
these natural sites for research. In studying teacher effectiveness, there 
may be similar occasions for scientific opportunism. Among these may 
be the one-room school and the many-sectioned college course. In the | 
one-room school, the children are relatively homogeneous as to social 
class, previous educational experience, concurrent educational opportuni-. 
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ties, and similar factors. In the many-sectioned college course, as in one 
university which has 36 sections of introductory chemistry, the educational 
objectives, teaching materials, time allotments, and similar variables are 
often already held relatively constant. Measures of achievement, data on 
learners’ aptitudes, and descriptions of teachers’ behaviors and charac. 
teristics are also relatively easy to obtain. The committee suggests that 
research workers should be especially alert to the opportunities that such 
situations may provide. 

Experimental Designs. What is the place of formal experimental design 
in research on teacher effectiveness? The educational researcher has an 
elaborate armamentarium of designs from which to draw: factorial 
design, Latin square, analysis of covariance, quality control, matched 
individuals and groups, and other arrangements which enable him to 
maximize the precision and sensitivity of his tests of null hypotheses. 

As already implied, however, the difficulties in executing these designs 
are formidable if not often insurmountable. For example, we cannot 
always find the cases to fill in all the cells of our factorial design. We 
are seldom sure of what the important control variables should be. The 
labor involved in securing and measuring enough cases on enough vari- 
ables to implement an elegantly designed experiment is prohibitive, unless 
we have a firm conviction a priori about the strength of our hypothesis. 

As a result, we again arrive at the need for stronger hypotheses that 
will justify the cost of adequate experimental designs. And again the 
best hope seems to lie in the direction of more thinking, theorizing, and 
systematic psychologizing in intimate contact with the raw data of obser- 
vation, and the research data from less costly exploratory investigations. 

The resulting hypotheses will probably be so sharp and specific as to 
reduce greatly the number of variables involved. We shall in advance 
know more exactly what specific relationship between what particular 
aspect of teacher behavior and what specific type of effect we should 
hypothesize. The formally designed experiment will then be performed 
to demonstrate the hypothesis, not to develop it. And the deviant cases 
or unhypothesized results, will be examined in detail for clues to future 
hypotheses and refinements in measurement technics. 


Next Steps 

The committee developed some ideas as to its own future, the way in 
which AERA might continue to be concerned with criteria of teacher 
effectiveness, and how the profession at large might act in this area. 

Perhaps this committee should be continued and asked to plan a pro- 
gram of studies, The committee might also be asked to arrange for the 
conduct of the studies. Or perhaps a new committee should be appointed 
by the AERA for these purposes. Or the planning and execution of studies 
should be delegated to individuals and organizations outside of the AERA; 
the latter to secure support from foundations and similar sources. 

It was agreed that the future of the committee should be placed, along 
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with this report, before the AERA Executive Committee for a full dis- 
cussion of all these alternatives. 


Minority Report* 

This committee was constituted as a result of my motion before the 
Association. That motion was made because I was close to problems which 
required for their solution more valid measures of teaching effectiveness 
and because I knew that many others had similar problems. I am com- 
pelled to dissent from the report of this committee primarily because I do 
not believe this report brings us any nearer than we were to the solution of 
the practical problems which research workers face in this area. 

I think that the committee made an unfortunate choice early in its 
deliberations when it decided to define teaching effectiveness in conceptual 
terms rather than in operational terms. There may be no conceptual 
framework which is equally suitable for describing good teaching under 
any system of values. Even if there were, it is probably not a realistic 
way to approach the solution of the many practical problems which face 
us in the measurement of teaching effectiveness. Research workers will 
probably find this report too general to be of much help. In addition 
they will probably find in it formidable semantic difficulties. 

This report presents a stimulating orientation in its categories of teacher 
effects. All of us would probably say that there were other orientations, 
however. For example, it might be very profitable to consider effective 
teaching behavior as a Gestalt rather than trying to break it down into 
elements. In presenting its orientation as the orientation, therefore, the 
committee is probably giving a wrong impression. 

In my opinion, the most interesting and readable part of this report 
is the second part, in which suggestions are made for the design of 
experiments in the area of teacher effectiveness and the analysis of data 
in such studies. This is really apart from the purpose for which the 
committee was set up, however, and it is difficult to see that it contributes 
to the solution of the central problem. 

As to the proper course for the Association to take at this point, my 
suggestion is that a new committee be named to study this problem further 
and that a suitable appropriation be made for this purpose. If the Asso- 
ciation chooses, an alternative proposal would be to continue the present 
committee, with instructions that it pursue its deliberations further, in 
order that it may be able to present a more concrete and workable report. 


* Prepared by Warren W. Coxe. 
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